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CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was a long way from Hartley Harland to Darlingby, much 
longer than Cecilia had realized: in the freshness of the early 
afternoon, in the merry lightness that for once had so ironically 
gladdened her heart and eased her steps she had taken no special 
note either of the distance traversed or the time taken If they 
were back a little later than usual, it would not matter.. And so 
led on in part by the happy, irresponsible children, in part by the 
dreaming beauty of the great quiet house across the rolling meadow, 
she had little heeded the drawing in of the day, except as a charm 
of quiet hues added to the tranquillity. She had been stabbed 
suddenly, terribly awake, and in the pain of the wound she was 
glad that she had been so unmindful of the lateness of the hour. 
It removed from her all necessity for pretence: she could tear 
slong breathlessly, both children clinging jollily to the sides of 
the perambulator, like sailors to the rigging of a ship at sea, over 
the ups and downs of the meadow, and not be deemed by either 
child or even by herself to be unnatural. If she were to be back 
before she was overtaken by darkness, she must hurry at the top 
of her speed and not stop to think about it, and never, even in the 
most troubled of her distresses, had she been more grateful for 
the need. 

When she came again to the gate over which she had leaned 
gasping and laughing after the merry run down the wooded slope 
after Felicity, she was out of breath as then, but it seemed to her 
that laughter and she had been strangers for many a year. Ignor- 
ing the children’s chatter, too sharply pricked by her mind’s pain to 
rest, she tugged the perambulator, light in itself but a severe weight 
with the two children in it, up the hill with dogged resolution. 
She reached the top almost reeling from want of breath and with 
drops of perspiration gathering thickly on her forehead in spite of 
the coldness of the dusk. Thence she sped downward gratefully. 
Ha-Hollyland, of haunted memory, lay behind, obscured by the 
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rising of ground and the ghost-like silhouettes of the trees: jn 
front stretched orchard and lane, leading back in silence to the 
familiar paths. Rapidly as she had come, she was late indeed, 
The world was being gathered into darkness as she emerged from 
the meadow, and the children were both awed and thrilled at the 
magnificence of the adventure: Danny ‘was by no means certain 
that he altogether felt secure, but Felicity was in ecstasies, gazing 
at the first of the stars. 

‘Isn’t it fun ?’ she cried. ‘ Look, the fairies are lighting their 
baby candles for us!’ 

Danny, it was evident, had but a poor opinion of baby candles ; 
they were feeble and far away, and the darkness was big and near, 
But in another moment even his apprehension gave way also to 
appreciation. Rounding a corner they came to an open space 
between the hedgerows flanking the lane; the ground beyond fell 
slightly, and at its edge hung a big, yellow disk. 

‘Moona!’ cried Danny, and was content, struck into silent 
wonder. 

How grateful Cecilia was for that moon! It diverted Felicity 
just as she had begun to be querulous that none of her many enquiries 
was receiving any answer. Cecilia, her mind in a whirl and her 
body throbbing with fatigue, had hardly spared a thought before 
for her remissness in keeping her charges out so late: now that 
arose to add to her distress, and to have talked to the children 
naturally was impossible. She reached the drive of Darlingby 
without misadventure and turned the perambulator up towards 
her door with a sudden and extraordinary sense of home-coming. 
Poor and humble dependent as she was, Darlingby Hall had become 
in a very unusual degree her home: not only had she no other of 
any description, but in it alone had she received the healing gift 
of kindness, 

She had no time to dwell upon any of her thoughts. In front 
of her, standing on the drive and leaning as usual upon her stick, 
was the dark shape of a figure she recognised at once as that of 
Lady Wraybourne. 

‘Is that you, Cecilia?’ Anxiously the keen voice came out 
of the gloom. 

‘Yes, Lady Wraybourne.’ 

‘And the children ?’ 

‘Oh, Grannibel,’ cried Felicity, never at a loss for speech, ‘ I’ve 
seen lots and lots of stars! I love them, don’t you?’ 
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‘Moona,’ remarked Danny, a man of tenacity in his ideas. 

‘Thank heavens! I was afraid something had aang: 
Where have you been ?’ 

‘I’m dreadfully sorry,’ began Cecilia. ‘It was featlies than I 
thought and we got looking and——’ 

* We’ve been all the way to Ha-Hollyland,’ announced Felicity. 

‘Oh, you’ve been there ?’ 

‘Yes, the children took me: I’d no idea at all what I should 
see.’ Cecilia made her disclaimer hastily, forgetful that it could 
have no particular meaning to Lady Wraybourne. 

‘What did you think of it, Cecilia ? ’ 

‘Very wonderful.’ Had her life depended upon it, Cecilia 
could not have spoken with animation: she felt as though her 
blood drained out of her at the question. What could she think 
of it, she, who might have been its mistress ? Her one hope was 
that Lady Wraybourne would notice nothing: she was suddenly 
grateful for the gloom; Lady Wraybourne, she knew, was one 
whose attention little escaped. 

It was at once evident that the gloom was an insufficient screen. 
Lady Wraybourne instantly fastened on the lifelessness of the 
reply. ‘ You don’t sound at all enthusiastic and that’s uncommon. 
That’s Hartley Harland you’ve been to.’ 

‘So I understand now: I didn’t before.’ 

‘Well, it’s one of the show places of England, and it deserves 
to be: but perhaps you didn’t see it properly ?’ 

‘We—we were only there a short while—in the garden, you 
know,’ answered Cecilia nervously: ‘and even so are dreadfully 
late.’ 

‘We saw Don,’ explained Felicity. 

‘John!’ cried Lady Wraybourne sharply. ‘ You saw——’ 

‘An old gardener,’ Cecilia cut in; this was pain beyond all 
anticipation, endurable only by the exercise of all her fortitude. 

‘Oh!’ 

‘I said Don,’ repeated Felicity, ‘old Don: he gave me such 
a lovely bunch of flowers when we went there with you, Grannibel.’ 

‘T’d forgotten,’ murmured Lady Wraybourne. ‘I thought for 
a moment Felicity meant Sir John Harland, but he’s away, so I 
believe: that’s what surprised me.’ 

Cecilia made no answer, felt as though she could make no 

answer. 
‘Well,’ went on Lady Wraybourne, ‘I’m glad you've seen it. 
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I must take you over there properly when the weather’s getting 
better.’ 

‘I must go in,’ said Cecilia hastily. ‘It’s long past the chil- 
dren’s tea-time. I do terribly apologise.’ 

‘ Graceful ’Cilia, aren’t ’oo ?’ remarked Danny cheerfully. 

‘Graceful ?’ queried Lady Wraybourne, puzzled. 

‘He means “ disgraceful,” ’ said Cecilia wearily. ‘ And he’s 
righter than he knows.’ 

‘My dear, you’re tired and dispirited. There’s no harm done, 
I was anxious, but I see it’s allright. Not cold, are you, children ?’ 

‘I’m snuggly,’ answered Felicity, squeezing herself down suit- 
ably under the rug, and pushing Danny’s feet aside imperiously. 

Cecilia waited for no more, but started to take them swiftly in. 
She had not gone further than a few yards when she was stopped 
momentarily by Lady Wraybourne’s calling after her, ‘ Don’t 
bother to bring them down after tea, now it’s so late. Just pop 
them into bed early and go early yourself. I shan’t expect 
you this evening unless you want to come. I’m sure you're 
tired.’ 

Cecilia thanked her warmly and went in. Since Lady Wray- 
bourne had had no visitors staying and dining with her, the pleasant 
custom had been informally established that Cecilia was her com- 
panion at dinner whenever she wished to come downstairs, whilst 
a maid kept watch in case either of the children woke, but there 
was nothing fixed or tyrannical about it: if Cecilia was busy or 
tired, she had only to let the butler know and her supper was sent 
upstairs to her instead. This evening she was especially glad of 
the informality that enabled her to absent herself without its call- 
ing for comment or giving offence, and her heart went out once 
more in gratitude to the kind employer who had noticed her lack 
of spirits and by attributing it to ordinary weariness had so eased 
the way for her strong desire for solitude. 

For an hour or more she was fully occupied with the children ; 
she gave them their tea, played with them, and put them both to 
bed with an automaton’s precision : she could not respond to their 
chatter or give herself except externally to them at all. Full of 
her afternoon’s adventure, not even the quick-eyed Felicity noticed 
any deficiency, and by seven o’clock both children were tucked 
up in bed murmuring themselves amusingly into sleep, and their 
attendant, hardly conscious of the fatigue of her body for the 
fearful disturbance of her mind, was free to sit in the day-nursery 
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in the external peace of solitary silence and give herself over to 
the torments of reflection. 

Hartley Harland! How cruelly ironic it was that she should 
be fated to live within a few miles of what should have been her 
home! There was all England, all Yorkshire at any rate, else : 
but she must needs come to Darlingby, an afternoon’s walk away. 
What was she to do? She was in charge of two small children 
who as the days lengthened and the sun gained power would in 
the normal course of things be often over at Hartley Harland : 
even a year ago when they were very tiny they had become familiar 
visitors. And Lady Wraybourne had been explicit: she would 
take her over ‘ properly.” What a word to use! What a trail of 
festering sore it left behind it, for all the innocence with which it 
had been said ! 

Nothing was more certain than that, if she remained, she would 
be faced frequently with the necessity for visiting her husband’s 
great, old home. Did that matter? And could she help it, 
whether it mattered or not ? She could not leave: it was beyond 
her strength to face again the rigours and the terrors of impoverished 
independence ; she had been too near the pit ever to approach it 
voluntarily again. Nor, even apart from that inward shrinking 
of every part of her being, could she desert her post, this particular 
post at least, without a reason that she could make apparent to 
Lady Wraybourne. She could not find it in her heart, even if it 
cost her pain to stay near Hartley Harland, to see those old eyes 
that had never rested on her yet save in kindness grow first in- 
credulous, then pained, and finally angered, as they would of a 
surety if she were to give in her resignation and assign no real 
reason. And, finally, she could not leave the children. Once, 
glancing at pictures with Felicity, she had inadvertently touched 
the hidden spring that revealed a small girl’s memory of her absent 
mother, and Felicity, who ordinarily was the gayest of little mortals, 
had shown that deep down she missed her mother and remembered 
her lovingly. She had wept and begged Cecilia with tears never 
to leave her until her mummy came back from across the sea, and 
Cecilia, all unwitting of Hartley Harland, had promised. It seemed 
a small thing, a promise given to a little child in ignorance of a 
very material factor ; but it loomed very large, there in the silent 
nursery, in Cecilia’s mind. She envisaged telling Felicity that she 
could not keep her vow, and the picture daunted her. 

Besides, need she be so full of fear? Pain it was obvious that 
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she must endure, but that would be within her, a penance of her 
own making, of which no one else would ever know. And beyond 
this pain of living near the might have been, of being taken as 
a very humble guest to the stately house in which she might have 
been the mistress, and of hearing spoken the name that might have 
been her pride and her possession, was there anything else to 
dread? He, her husband, the Sir John Harland of Hartley Har- 
land, was away; he was, as she knew, not merely absent from 
his home, he was at the other end of the world. Much might happen 
before he returned: Lady Wraybourne presumably would remove 
to London in the summer; the children’s parents were due to 
return, so she believed, in a few months’ time. When that hap- 
pened, she would be set free. It was true that freedom to her 
could mean nothing of joy, on the contrary a miserable setting 
forth alone, but at least she would be befriended and passed on 
to honourable work. She could expect no more in this world. 

She roused herself at this point with an angry shrug: she was 
approaching too close, she told herself with irritation, to self-pity. 
She had made her bed: she must continue to lie on it. But why, 
why had Fate so unkindly thrust upon her this tragic proximity ? 
That surely was as unnecessary as it was unforeseen. What strange 
tricks Life delighted to play upon its luckless subjects ! 

Having decided that she had no choice but to remain on as 
she was at present, heeding as little as might be the stab that had 
been dealt her, Cecilia tried to turn her thoughts into a different 
channel by taking up a book; but it was no use. She could not 
keep her attention on the page: her own adventures seemed to 
her more convincing and infinitely more momentous than those 
of anyone in her story. She laid it down, and, leaning forward, 
elbows on her knees and her little chin cupped in her hands, she 
sat gazing into the caverns among the coals of her fire, thinking. 
She had lately been re-reading Pride and Prejudice and the thought 
of it recurred to her now; her mind went with a bound, and she 
laughed shortly. Elizabeth Bennet at Pemberley, and some could 
be found to say that it was in consequence of the glories of that 
place that Elizabeth brought her mind to tolerate Mr. Darcy! 
How little such critics could understand the inner workings of a 
girl’s mind! Girls there were, no doubt, and always had been, 
who married for money and social estate, but not Elizabeth Bennet, 
and not, so she murmured to herself with unhappy pride, not 
Cecilia Brooke. On the contrary, it was just because she had 
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married for love alone that all that had happened had left her life 
with the unescapable tang of bitter disillusion. 

Thank heaven at least that no John Harland had suddenly 
emerged from the house or wood to complete the pain of her strange 
adventure, by his mere presence to crush his prying wife into the 
dust in a paroxysm of shame! Cecilia shuddered at the thought. 
The appearance of Darcy had brought a moment of mortification 
to Elizabeth Bennet, but Elizabeth was not married to him: she 
had not even been engaged to him, she was still invested with a 
freedom that had never been embittered. What would Jane 
Austen have said of a heroine who fled from her husband on the 
afternoon of her wedding day? Could such a thing be? Save 
for the fact that it had been, Cecilia would have answered, No. 

There was no help in the novelists, not even in Jane Austen. 
There was no help in reality, not even in herself. It was become 
simply a case for thankfulness that the worst of ordeals had been 
spared her, and for endurance of the lesser that was laid upon her. 
Oppressed with all the difficulties with which Life was continually 
confronting her, but resolute still to overcome them, Cecilia went 
at last to bed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Fe.icity cast a severe glance at her young brother who was con- 
centrating the whole of his attention upon the dribbling art of 
resting his upturned emptied mug of milk over his face and lick- 
ing with outstretched tongue the stranded grains of melted sugar 
that he had been allowed in it as a treat. ‘Danny,’ she remarked 
judicially, ‘is a naughty boy: when he grows up he’ll be older’n 
than I am.’ 

‘No, he won’t, darling,’ replied Cecilia, leaning over and catch- 
ing the mug just as it was falling. ‘You began first and you'll 
always be ahead of him. When he’s five, you'll be eight.’ 

This was considered, adjudged satisfactory but incomplete. 
‘And when he’s eight, what’ll I be ?’ 

‘ Eleven.’ 

‘Oh!’ Rapture at such dignity glowed in Felicity’s eyes. 
She resumed the cross-examination with enthusiasm, and was taken 
up the ladder of age till she reached the dizzy elevation of twenty- 
three. 

‘And now hurry up and finish,’ exclaimed Cecilia. ‘You do 
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take a time, and Grannibel specially asked that you should be 
down early this evening.’ 

‘Why ?’ enquired the chief inquisitor. 

‘Because she’s visitors, and they want to see you.’ 

‘May I wear my pink frock ?’ ; 

‘You can wear anything you like if you'll be quick. Danny’s 
finished. Say your grace, Danny, if you want to, and then you 
can get down.’ 

Danny did want to, but not in any casual fashion such as that 
suggested. He insisted upon doing the thing properly: none of 
your easy Erastianism for him. He sought the middle of the floor, 
knelt down, demanded silence, peering out twice from behind his 
pudgy little fists to see that the congregation was suitably atten- 
tive, and then at last voiced’the fervent thanksgiving of his own 
composition, 

‘Dubbadaw, dubbadee, dubbadah! ’ 

Cecilia tried to retain the solemnity of look required, Felicity 
in considerable scorn exclaimed, ‘ Danny’s too little to put any 
’stonishment into his grace,’ said her own with conscious propriety 
of elocution, and tea was ended. 

It was three days after the visit to Hartley Harland, three 
days of slowly subsiding storm: Cecilia was still rocked by the 
cold gales that had swept down upon her, but, as life at Darlingby 
resumed its evenness, their strength seemed a little to lose their 
force and she was decided that when next she was taken to visit 
the grand, old, silent house either by Lady Wraybourne or by the 
children she would not again admit that it had, or could have, 
any personal message for her. She would go in the spirit of a 
perfectly detached sightseer and allow beauty, wherever it was to 
be found, to exercise its natural art of healing. 

She washed the far-flung traces of jelly from off the children’s 
faces and fingers, changed them into their drawing-room clothes, 
and took them downstairs. It was characteristic, she thought, of 
Lady Wraybourne that in the belief that Cecilia was feeling the 
monotony of nursery existence at Darlingby, she had specially | 
invited several friends over in the last two days and had insisted 
on making Cecilia consider herself one of them. Cecilia was grate- 
ful but would much have preferred to be left in her insignificance. 
There were some, she knew, now having tea in the drawing-room, ( 
and visitors, she believed, expected to stay: it might be many 
days before she could resume the very welcome quietude of her 
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first weeks at Darlingby. With a sigh, and restraining Danny from 
pitching headlong down the last of the stairs in his vain attempt 
to descend as skilfully as his longer-legged sister, she opened the 
drawing-room door. 

Her ears were greeted by an animation of talk which died down 
as the children stood on the threshold with the shy dignity of clean 
clothes displayed to company, and Lady Wraybourne said, ‘ Ah, 
here you are! ’ 

They made a charming group, posed in the doorway, Felicity 
in advance, and Cecilia holding Danny’s hand behind. In her 
little grey-green dress, bending over to remove Danny’s stubborn 
finger from his mouth, she was invested with the charm of simplicity, 
youth, and grace. 

Felicity was called a model of politeness by those who only 
saw her on set occasions ; she had a natural dignity, arising from 
a complete lack of self-consciousness that was highly attractive to 
seniors. She advanced now without prompting, and held out her 
hand smilingly to the nearest visitor, a Mrs. Stevenson who had 
been more than once at Darlingby since Cccilia’s arrival. Danny, 
on the other hand, was contrary: he did not greatly approve of 
visitors; they distracted attention from his favourite drawing- 
room occupation of jumping off a stool and were apt to talk very 
uninterestingly among themselves. He certainly saw no reason 
slavishly to imitate Felicity ; if she were going round shaking hands, 
he was for the independence of man. With some deftness he sidled 
to the tea-table, grabbed a lump of sugar, popped it into his mouth, 
and crunched it before he could be prevented. 

Cecilia, rather put out for fear lest the visitors should attribute 
his greedy evasion of the social requirements to a deficiency of 
instruction on her part, clutched him, spun him round from the 
table and exclaimed severely, 

‘Danny, you are naughty! Say “ How do youdo” properly.’ 

She straightened up, faced the visitor to whom she had directed 
Danny, and looked straight into the eyes of Sir John Harland. 
They were eyes neither astonished nor amused: they rested upon 
her with a quiet, critical regard ; they were the eyes of a gentleman 
looking for the first time upon the companion of one of his old 
friends ; they had in them not a trace of suggestion that he had 
ever in any capacity gazed upon her before. 

The world spun round. The shock was so absolute that for the 
space of a second Cecilia was deprived of all consciousness. Mrs. 
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Stevenson and her daughter, Marjorie, were fully engaged by 
Felicity: Lady Wraybourne was behind Cecilia and addressing 
herself to the impenitent and successful Danny who had wriggled 
instantly away from under Cecilia’s arrested clutch. Cecilia wag 
left standing seeing nothing distinct and yet staring, and it seemed 
to her impossible that Time should ever jerk forward again to end 
the encounter. 

Across the reeling ocean of her turmoil floated like a steadying 
wind the quiet voice of Lady Wraybourne, ‘ Cecilia, get Danny his 
bricks, there’s a dear.’ 

She gasped for relief and rushed to the big drawer in which 
toys for drawing-room use were kept. For a moment she burrowed 
in it blindly, unable to distinguish bricks from dolls, her senses like 
autumn leaves in a gale. Then, with a great effort, she cleared 
her eyes, seized the bricks, and straightened. Again she heard 
Lady Wraybourne, ‘ I’m forgetting that you need to be introduced, 
John. This is Miss Brooke, who’s kindly come to look after these 
pickles of Evelyn’s and to keep me company. And I don’t know 
which she does best.’ 

Lady Wraybourne linked her arm a moment affectionately in 
Cecilia’s as the latter stood motionless. John Harland gave the 
short smile of convention’s greeting upon an introduction and 
looked away to Lady Wraybourne. Whilst he looked at her, 
Cecilia felt paralysed in limb and brain: now, released, thoughts 
streamed over her turbulently, incoherently as waters huddled in 
@ precipitous ravine. In another second she must speak: how 
could she keep her voice from betraying her to every one ? 

‘I’m sure they need looking after; they used to be just like 
Walter,’ she heard him say: ah, how the well-remembered tone 
vibrated on her consciousness! There was gravity even in the 
light sentences, to her ear at any rate: she wondered whether he 
were in reality as completely composed as he appeared. ‘ How do 
you do?’ he added conversationally, extending his hand. 

Cecilia had had her eyes on the ground: now she raised them 
slightly and looked at her husband’s hand: the remembrance was 
a very sharp pain; she wished to turn away and burst into tears. 
Instead, she, who even in this kindest of homes could not obey 
her impulses, forced herself to lift her own hand and with the tips 
of her fingers hastily brush his. The touch, fleeting as ever she 
could make it, was fearful to her: she felt it for minutes after- 
wards running burningly up her arm. 
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Rescue came from an unexpected source. The preoccupation 
of grown-ups is a child’s opportunity : so at least thought Danny. 
Even though the scrabbling sound betrayed him, he yet had time 
to transfer a second lump of sugar from the basin to his mouth. 
(ecilia whirled round and caught him up and hid her face against 
him, far too grateful for the diversion to scold the roguish thief. 
But the rescue, complete as it was, was momentary only. Felicity’s 
attention, attracted to the bulge in Danny’s cheek, passed on 
skimmingly to the tea-table and she was about also to disgrace 
Cecilia when she was anticipated by John Harland, who said to 
her ingratiatingly, 

‘Hullo, Felicity, aren’t you going to remember me ?’ 

She eyed him swiftly, then replied with gravity, ‘I do ’member 
you. You gave us strawberries and cream.’ 

‘*Tawbellies,’ announced Danny, struggling so hard to be set 
down that Cecilia had to part with her welcome shield. 

‘We didn’t have any strawberries when we went to Ha-Holly- 
land the other day,’ said Felicity in a tone of dignified reproof. 

‘Oh, you’ve been there lately, have you?’ He asked instantly, 
with what seemed to Cecilia’s ear a sharpness of attention that was 
anguish to her. 

‘’Cilia took us,’ explained Felicity with brevity. 

‘No, no! ’ cried Cecilia, unable to let that pass in silence. ‘ You 
took me.’ 

‘You took us in the pram,’ repeated Felicity stubbornly. ‘ But 
I showed you the way,’ she added with pride. 

‘*Tawbellies,’ repeated Danny, afraid that he might be missing 
something. 

‘Poor little Danny,’ said his sister witheringly: ‘he’s only a 
little boy and he doesn’t understand.’ Then reflectively she added, 
‘I don’t either ; but I don’t say so.’ 

Cecilia prayed that John Harland did understand: that he 
should think she had gone to Hartley Harland of her own accord 
was intolerable, he could not be left to think it. At whatever cost 
she must disabuse his mind of any such impression. She had no 

immediate opportunity: Mrs. Stevenson spoke to her and then 
Marjorie, and with a whirling brain and pulses racing she had to 
compel herself to polite attention. 

She longed to be left alone, to be able to withdraw into a corner 
and there, unobserved herself, to observe her husband carefully. 
Though she had stood and stared, she had seen nothing: all that 
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had been in front of her had been a blur, witholding every serap 
of knowledge from her except just these three divisions of the same 
fearful experience, that she was face to face with the man she had 
married and left, that he did not appear to recognise her, and that 
he had apparently come to the house alone. Her longing could 
not be gratified: the Stevensons, mother and daughter, had come 
gradually to be on as friendly terms with her as she could allow 
anyone now, except Lady Wraybourne, to become; they wanted 
to talk to her ; and the children, one or both, kept on claiming her, 
She had to prevent Felicity from bothering the visitors and try 
to find her some occupation that would keep her quietly amused 
—an impossible task since Felicity was suited neither by age nor 
temperament to play a subordinate part in any assembly : she had 
to take Danny’s hands to jump him down off the stool or see him 
in grave danger of pitching into the fireplace. She had as little 
opportunity as strength of will for a steady study of John Harland, 
She could only from time to time, as her position favoured, shoot 
a quick, secret glance in his direction, and after she had twice in 
so doing met a steady, even a quizzical, return of eye from him, 
her composure was in such peril of complete dissolution that she 
kept her attention rigidly chained to the children. 

But her thoughts refused a similar obedience: they poured 
into the sea of her discomfort in a turbulent cascade. She did not 
wish to think about him, not whilst she was in his presence: to 
her dismay and almost anger she found she could think of no one 
else. He looked well, she thought, very well: too well, she was 
near to adding. He had been playing, sauntering in the su, 
whilst she had been working, starving through an English winter. 
But she must be just: that was not his fault, at least not his 
decision: it was hers, and she had long passed, she told herself, 
beyond regret. He looked grave: as one of her glances found 
him bending towards Lady Wraybourne in quiet conversation, she 
fancied that she could tell herself that there was an addition of 
gravity in him. What did it matter? He was nothing to her, 
nothing, that was to think, that he had not been before this terrible 
meeting : his proximity made him no different, gave him no rights. 
He was a stranger to her: more, he had instantly made it evident 
that that was what he wished, and intended, to be. He would 
have disowned her had she claimed him. Perhaps he would have 
been right, since she had done the disclaiming with such vehement 
totality. But one thing he must not be allowed to believe. It 
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could not be permitted that he should leave the house, or she the 

room, until she had cleared away the intolerable idea that she had 
gone consciously, pryingly, to Hartley Harland. Unobtrusively 
but intently she watched her opportunity to speak a word with 
him alone. Deliberately, so it seemed to her, he denied to her that 
opportunity. For all the completeness of his lack of recognition, 
he betrayed himself, she felt, by the care with which he avoided 
being left one single moment quite alone. 

Once she thought she had succeeded: Lady Wraybourne had 
tured to Mrs. Stevenson and Marjorie had dropped on her knees 
by Felicity who had been plaintively calling for several seconds 
for some one to admire the castle she had built up with Danny’s 
bricks. Cecilia turned at once to the tall, silent man, and began, 
‘Sir John——’ 

He darted one look at her of swift enquiry, then quickly broke 
off with an ‘ Excuse me,’ and before she could stay him had stooped 
to catch the still jumping Danny. Over his shoulder he said 
quietly, ‘Sorry, Miss Brooke: he was falling. What was it you 
were going to say ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she answered, her quick blood up. A moment later 
she repented of her refusal: she could not choose, she must speak 
as and when she could. Without seeking a specially favourable 
moment, she went up to him and waiting only until he had ended 
a sentence to Marjorie Stevenson, said with a quietness that sur- 
prised her, ‘I ought to explain one thing, Sir John.’ 

He turned from Danny, he faced her: for one instant their 
glances crossed like duelling rapiers lightly laid on one another, 
then he said with a quietness that matched hers, ‘I thought it 
was one of the privileges of ladies, Miss Brooke, never to explain. 
The last perhaps in this unchivalrous age that they have.’ 

It seemed to Cecilia’s attention, hypercritical as she felt it her- 
self to be, that he laid a stress, very slight, but to her very signifi- 
cant, upon the two monosyllables, ‘Miss Brooke.’ She refused, 
however, to allow her purpose to be deflected by this or by any- 
thing else. She answered him with a degree of coldness in her 
voice that no experience in that kindly home had previously called 
forth, ‘Perhaps, but all the same I don’t care to take advantage 
of that privilege.’ 

‘Oh, but surely ?’ he cut in before she could continue. 

‘No,’ she persisted. ‘I’m only the children’s governess, though 
lady Wraybourne treats me as a friend.’ 
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‘ What’s that ?’ queried Lady Wraybourne, turning from Mrs, 
Stevenson at the sound of her name. 

‘Miss Brooke is unduly sensitive as to her position,’ explained 
John with grave, even heavy, courtesy. 

Just to the degree that it was apparent that he did not intend 
to let her explain anything, without his knowing what it was that 
she wished to explain, to that, and a little further, Cecilia’s obstinacy 
rose. She did not reflect that his obstruction possibly arose from 
the very fact of his ignorance of her wish, his uncertainty as to 
the thing that she might think it essential there and then to explain: 
she only saw in his attitude an unworthy opposition. He was 
determined to put her in the wrong, was he? Well, not for him 
or for any one, even Lady Wraybourne, would she stay there. It 
was insufferably unjust: so like a man! He had held every 
advantage throughout the whole miserable interview : he had seen 
her first, he was an old friend of the house, a favoured, wealthy 
neighbour; she had been taken by surprise, she was a penniless 
dependant. No matter: she would not be denied speech. 

‘ That’s not it at all,’ she said hastily. ‘ With Lady Wraybourne 
that would be impossible. What I want to say, what I must 
say——’ 

‘Felicity wouldn’t be so positive,’ he interrupted with a little 
laugh, stretching out a hand to Felicity, which, to Cecilia’s great 
and secret approbation, the child, busy with her bricks, com- 
pletely ignored. Cecilia decided instantly that that was the cue 
for her also: she uttered the explanation to which she felt 
compelled in a rush, 

‘I didn’t know where the children were taking me!’ 

He gazed at her blankly: it was then instantly obvious to 
Cecilia that he had not in the least expected her sentence. Almost 
she could have laughed: had he thought that she was about to 
announce their marriage or explain her sudden exit from the train! 
Could he think that ? Were men such simple creatures after all! 

Lady Wraybourne filled the momentary silence. ‘My dear, 
she said, ‘ you’re not worrying about that, are you? We all wandet 
into Hartley Harland whenever we like.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have presumed,’ answered Cecilia. She felt for 
the first time since her eyes had met her husband’s that she was 
rehabilitating herself, if not in his thought, at least in her own. 
‘John doesn’t mind, do you?’ said Lady Wraybourne lightly. 
‘ Any one is welcome,’ he replied drily. Once more to Cecilia's 
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ear his accents carried more than the words he uttered ; she thought 
the detected an emphasis, ever so slight and yet directed against 
her, upon the words ‘any one.’ 

‘Certainly,’ he added, turning directly to her, ‘there was no 
need of any explanation from Miss Brooke.’ 

‘I didn’t even know that Hartley Harland was anywhere near 
here,’ she protested. 

‘Why should you?’ 

The three monosyllables, said so quietly with an air of the 
utmost courtesy, were to Cecilia three mocking little fiends: they 
made up a question quite unanswerable, and she turned away to 
hide the tears of mortification that gathered in her eyes. He knew, 
though she had not known. He knew, he must know, that, had 
she known, she would never, never have come. 

‘Anyway,’ exclaimed Lady Wraybourne, ‘what does it 
matter ? ’ 

Ah, a question even more unanswerable, though John at once 
leapt in to answer, again with an air of courtesy that was indes- 
cribably exasperating to Cecilia, ‘It must of course make all the 
difference to me.’ 

He was hateful: he was deliberately mocking her. Cecilia 
locked the barriers of her mind against him. Murmuring words 
of general apology to all the company and mentioning the time as 
though aghast, she caught up the agile Danny and bore him, before 
he had even time to argue, out of the room to bed. 

For the millionth time in this deceitful world a little child was 
pressed into service as a barricade between two adult temperaments 
at war. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Danny was popped into his bath that evening and scrubbed with 
an energy that was disproportionate to the dirt he had managed 
to acquire in the course of his gambols in the drawing-room. He 
did not mind, on the contrary he entered with enthusiasm into 
what he considered the prevailing spirit of the hour. The more 
stubborn the determination with which Cecilia worked at his grimy 
little knees, the more he kicked them about and the more he dashed 
his hands into the water beside them. Most gratifying splashes 
resulted, and, though his usually playful satellite remained serious, 
still Danny was sufficient of an artist to work on delightedly : he 
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was a craftsman who adored a mess for its own sake, and desire 
for admiration for his cleverness in creating one was on all occa- 
sions secondary. The sides of the bath streamed, a puddle or two 
spread on the floor, drops even glistened on Cecilia’s hair: Danny 
went to bed at last, well content with himself and his world. 


Felicity was not altogether so satisfied. When her turn for bath _ 


and bed came, an unsmiling Cecilia descended into the drawing. 
room, nor did smiles return, though she drew a great breath of relief, 
at the discovery that Sir John Harland had taken his departure, 
Felicity had, as usual, a hundred things to say, and, though she 
insisted on no constant stimulation of answers or even of com- 
ments, nevertheless she did require that her words should not fall 
unheeded on inattentive ears. Like all raconteurs, too, she looked 
for the reward of laughter; and on this evening not one of her 
sallies could do more than evoke a fleeting and perfunctory smile. 
This was disappointing, but not crushing: at any rate the failure 
did not lie in herself. Even the most perfect grown-ups were 
sometimes just a teeny bit stupid. In bed, Felicity crooned a 
little song to herself all about a visit to Ha-Hollyland where she 
revelled in an abundance of daffodils and strawberries—in that 
magic half-hour before sleep they flourished abundantly together. 
and that big man, ‘ Surjon,’ had taken her on his knee after Danny 
had gone to bed and talked to her about primroses: there would 
be lots soon, he had said, out in his woods and she could come 
and pick as many as ever she pleased. On the whole Felicity had 
no discontents: she fell asleep, peacefully at one with Life. 
Not so Cecilia : as soon as ever Felicity was safely tucked away 
in bed and she had the day-nursery to herself, secure from eyes 
which, however young, were terribly observant, she drew up the 
low chair to the fire and, leaning forward in her favourite attitude, 
gave herself grimly to reflection. What had happened? She had 
been brought face to face with the husband from whom she had 
dramatically and finally parted, she had been in the same room 
with him, she had even touched him. For the last three days 
since her discovery that Hartley Harland lay not more than 4 
walk away beyond the slopes of the nearest hill, she had taken 
into consideration the possibility that one day she might again be 
thrown across his path and had met it fairly: she had decided 
that the possibility was a thing unavoidable, that it might even 
be an act of justice to allow it, if it would, to be translated into 
fact. It was at least right that one day, by some means or other, 
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by communication if not by speech, she should let him know that 
she was alive: if he were married to the woman in the train, she 
could at any rate assure him that she would never cause a com- 
lication ; if he were not, he should know that she, his wife, was 
not dead. But all this had been taken by her into consideration 
only as a possibility one day: it was not a present problem, it 
was a far-off possibility. And now that comfort had been rudely 
dashed aside: it was not future, it was actually upon her, a fact 
that she could not postpone. 

How had it happened? Only a few weeks ago she had had 
direct evidence that he was at the other end of the world. She 
could not recall that either the old gardener or Lady Wraybourne 
had actually stated that he was abroad; but they had certainly 
both of them confirmed her previous knowledge. Yet he was in 
Yorkshire, at Hartley Harland, casually visiting Darlingby Hall. 
It was bewildering: it was cruel; it was a stroke of Fate that had 
caught her quite unprepared. One thing was evident, she could 
not now stay on at Darlingby as though all her calculations had 
not been upset. That would be impossible as an endurance of 
torture, it would also be impracticable: now that her husband 
was near, the risk that her identity would be discovered was im- 
mensely increased. Risk had been there since she came to Dar- 
lingby, but she had not realized it until three days ago. Since the 
ancestral home of the Harlands lay but a mile or two away, at any 
moment she might have met some one who had been at her wed- 
ding; but she had not suspected the proximity and had been 
saved the agitations of uncertainty. Moreover, she had gone 
nowhere and visitors had been few. But now, with Sir John 
Harland in residence and in the lengthening days, there would be 
more social challenges to security and sooner or later it was almost 
certain that she would be unmasked. Oh, with what a bitter 
malignity did Life pursue her! She was no sooner, after horrid 
and hateful happenings, settled down into a home where she could 
regain strength and courage and recapture her own soul, surrounded 
by kindness and by children’s love, than she was moved on. There 
was no help for it; the decree was inexorable. 

She arose wearily, with her lips pressed together and her brows 
drawn down in painful resolve, and began to tidy the nursery. 
She would not go downstairs again that evening, she determined : 
she was too shaken by the recent encounter to face the keen scru- 
tiny of Lady Wraybourne across the dinner-table. She would blurt 
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out her resignation of the post that had been made in every way 
so easy to her and she would not have control sufficient to disguise 
the reason. But give in her notice she must : she would disappoint 
and grieve Lady Wraybourne, she would break her promise to 
Felicity—neither could be avoided ; the decision had been taken 
ruthlessly out of her hands. 

Cecilia had just decided to send the message that was customary 
on the evenings she remained upstairs when she was joined by 
Agnes, the little maid who understudied her and waited on the 
nurseries. 

‘If you please, Miss Brooke,’ she said at once, ‘her ladyship 
asked me to say she specially hopes you'll go down to dinner to- 
night, to help her out, she says.’ 

That was unfortunate: Cecilia could not, for a cause for which 
Lady Wraybourne was obviously and utterly without responsibility, 
change with suddenness into inconsiderate retirement. For a 
moment she thought of pleading headache, but pride prevented 
her. She assented, therefore, arranged the evening’s duties with 
Agnes, changed into her simple black evening dress and went 
downstairs. 

She miscalculated the time: she was several minutes too early, 
On any other evening that would have been quite immaterial: on 
this it led at once to the very topic she had intended to postpone, 
Lady Wraybourne was already down, waiting for her guests: she 
glanced up at Cecilia from her chair, and then, changing casual 
glance to definite scrutiny, said slowly, and with kindness, ‘ You're 
looking tired, my dear. Feeling all right ?’ 

Then was Cecilia’s chance: later, alone at night, she thought 
to herself how easy it would have been to have taken advantage 
of the opening to confess fatigue and ask to be excused. At the 
moment, however, her mind worked differently: she thought to 
herself in a flash that she must at all costs avoid giving the impres- 
sion that she was tired because of anything that had happened— 
or any person whom she had met—that afternoon. She answered 
therefore hastily, ‘ Quite all right, thanks. I’m nvi tired: I’m 
——’ she broke off with abruptness. 

‘Yes?’ enquired Lady Wraybourne gently. 

‘Nothing, nothing.’ 

‘Something’s upset you: won’t -you tell me?’ 

For an instant Cecilia was swept with the almost overwhelming 
temptation to fling herself down at the old lady’s knees and pour 
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out the whole of her miserable story. Lady Wraybourne had never 
been anything but most gracious, most understanding, and, oh, 
the relief it would be! The words came with a fiery rush; she 
felt as though she only just closed her teeth in time for the barrier 
to fall before them, for them to batter themselves angrily against 
it, But she did close teeth and lips, and tightly. How could she 

? It was not her own individual story, it was her husband’s 
as well. How could she give what alone could make her own 
actions intelligible, the disillusioning bitterness of the encounter 
in the train? He was Lady Wraybourne’s friend, a neighbour 
honoured and admired: could she, an unknown dependant, utter 
words to pull him from his pedestal? And apart entirely from 
the personal equation of their inequalities, of all personages Cecilia 
loathed a scandalmonger: to her there was something meanly 
repulsive in such. To pass into the ranks of them now, for her 
own gratification, was inconceivable. With a desperate self-control 
she choked back the flood of truth. 

‘It’s not that,’ she said, strong in mendacity but weak in 
utterance. ‘If it were to do with me, I’d tell you, of course I 
would: you’ve been a very generous friend to me, and I’m not 
ungrateful, truly I’m not, but I think I must—I must—what I 
mean is, Lady Wraybourne, I’m afraid I must ask you to let me 
go.’ 

There, it was out, the last thing she had meant to say and 
phrased in the most inept form in which she could phrase it. Oh, 
why had she not stayed upstairs, or hastily excused herself a few 
minutes ago? It was uttered, and could not be recalled. How 
would Lady Wraybourne take it? Would she instantly connect 
it with its obvious cause ? From that apprehension at least Cecilia 
was speedily relieved, and she realized, as she listened, what little 
likelihood there was of that: why indeed should any one, unless 
they recognised in her the bride of November, connect her in any 
way with Sir John Harland ? 

Lady Wraybourne looked up at her quietly and even sym- 
pathetically : she did not appear to be surprised or even, as Cecilia 
had dreaded, angrily disappointed. 

“I see,’ she said quietly. ‘It’s as I feared. You wouldn’t 
admit it the other day when I taxed you with it, but it isso. It’s 
too dreary for you here, and so you want to leave.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ murmured Cecilia, feeling dreadfully guilty and 
ashamed. 
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‘So am I,’ replied Lady Wraybourne with a quick return to 
briskness, ‘and the children’ll be broken-hearted, but it can’t be 
helped. I’d hoped you were reasonably content, but I know that’s 
the last thing people ever are nowadays.’ 

‘Oh, Lady Wraybourne——’ began Cecilia. 

‘Don’t apologise. I quite understand. Now let me see: it’s 
the children I’m thinking about ; we must let them down gently, 
mustn’t we? They’ve grown very fond of you, you know.’ 

Cecilia did know and the knowledge filled her with the most 
painful embarrassment: she opened her lips to speak, but could 
find no words. She felt a beast, and yet knew that it was her 
misfortune, not her fault. 

‘ As a matter of fact,’ went on Lady Wraybourne with a thought- 
ful air, ‘it doesn’t work out so badly. It’s the first of March 
to-morrow, isn’t it? A month’s notice, and I’m entitled to that 
of course, takes us to April and I expect Walter and Evelyn back 
not later than Easter. You'll stay a few days over your month, 
if necessary, won’t you, to hand the children over to their parents? 
That'll make it as easy as can be.’ 

What could Cecilia reply ? In her own reflections she had come 
to no detached, logical conclusion, she had not pursued her deter- 
mination round the first corner: she had vaguely visualized herself 
as gone as soon as ever she had decided that she had no alternative 
but to go. How differently everything worked out in fact from 
its conception in thought! She could not now be utterly selfish 
and, thinking only of her own difficulties, create others for her kind 
employer and friend and for the children. She heard herself, 
before she had even turned her thought upon the position, mur- 
muring that of course she would stay as long as was necessary. 

‘Good,’ responded Lady Wraybourne with a cheerful accept- 
ance of the position that was inexpressibly depressing to Cecilia. 
‘And what will you do when you leave ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Nothing in view ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ Well, well, there’s plenty of time yet. I'll do what I can to 
place you happily.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

Crestfallen, Cecilia struggled against the load of misery that 
weighed upon her. How little she mattered to any one on earth! 
She had expected surprise, disappointment, annoyance, even anger, 
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and had steeled herself to endure such a reception: instead, she 
was the one disappointed, she felt herself dropping forward, as a 
wrestler who has strained to resist a pressure that yielded to the 
touch. Lady Wraybourne was indifferent to her going, provided 
oly it was not so precipitate as to cause inconvenience, and the 
children 2? Children’s memories were short: Cecilia knew that she 
would be soon forgotten, and that, if she were not to meet Felicity 
and Danny for a year, they would then at best stare at her in 
dubious recognition ; with the return of their parents she would 
so readily be eclipsed. She turned away to hide the burning 
mortification that she felt. 

‘My dear,’ continued Lady Wraybourne with unexpected 
sympathy, ‘don’t be depressed about it. One can’t always have 
things just as one would like. I’m sure I’ve no feeling about it.’ 

‘That’s what’s so hateful!’ burst out Cecilia. 

‘I don’t mean I don’t mind losing you,’ Lady Wraybourne 
began, but broke off as the door opened to admit the new arrivals 
at Darlingby, Mr. and Mrs. Standish, an elderly pair of Lady 
Wraybourne’s friends, Mr. Standish thin and dignified, with a white 
moustache and gold-rimmed spectacles, and his wife a small, dainty 
little woman who moved with lightness and spoke with rapidity. 
Immediately in their wake came Lady Wraybourne’s two other 
guests, Eleanor Marchant, a tall, dark-haired girl of considerable 
grace and distinction, still in her twenties, and Mrs. Corbillion, a 
stout, short, middle-aged woman, florid of face and with the odd 
look of one resolutely on the march: both were expensively dressed, 
but whilst Miss Marchant’s clothes seemed a natural part of her, 
like the leaves surrounding a flower, Mrs. Corbillion’s attracted 
attention as a separate emanation of the dressmaker’s art, and this 
in spite of an exquisite smoke-gray Persian cat that she carried 
with careless ostentation under her arm. 

Cecilia, glancing rapidly at each visitor, found one cause for 
relief: all were quite unknown to her, and, as their conversation 
immediately showed, all were unfamiliar with Darlingby. By the 
time introductions had been exchanged, the drawing towards the 
fire, so pleasant on a chilly spring evening, concluded, and the first 
enquiries and explanations as to the respective journeys made and 
given, Cecilia was confident that she could put her apprehensions 
of discovery behind her for one further evening at least: she was 
certain none of her present company had any reason to think of 
her as any one but the humble girl she seemed, and, that weight 
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removed, tried to be glad that she was not to be allowed to pags 
an evening alone in melancholy and unprofitable thought. She 
would have time enough in her life for that. 

Little as she had felt like enjoying a social evening when she 
had entered the drawing-room ten minutes before, and still less as 
she had been prepared for amusing or interesting conversation by 
the galling interview through which she had just passed, she pulled 
herself fiercely together and, turning to Miss Marchant, began 
talking to her with the determination to let the evil of the day 
be sufficient unto itself. 

She had hardly exchanged more than a few sentences of ordinary 
civility when the butler opened the door, as she thought, to announce 
dinner: instead with an air of considerable dignity he announced, 
‘Sir John Harland.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE MISSES BRONTE’S ESTABLISHMENT : 
AN EXCURSION INTO THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN. 


(Reavers of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté and Clement 
Shorter’s Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle will recall with what 
pathetic hopefulness the three sisters clung to the idea of having 
a school of their own, in which they might live and work together. 
Their original plan was to take over the establishment of their 
former schoolmistress, Miss Wooler, at Dewsbury Moor; then 
other sites were thought of. It was to qualify themselves for this 
ambitious undertaking that Charlotte and Emily, having been 
provided with £50 by their aunt Miss Branwell, set out for Brussels 
in 1842 to learn French at the Pensionnat Héger. That Charlotte 
mastered the language with astounding quickness is shown by the 
remarkable essays or devoirs published by Mrs. Gaskell in the Life ; 
that she learned other lessons under Monsieur Héger’s tutelage, 
many pages of Villette, as well as the letters presented to the British 
Museum in 1913 by his son, Monsieur Paul Héger, bear equally 
plain witness. These letters, however, were written after a second 
visit to Brussels. In 1843 the two sisters were suddenly recalled 
to their home at Haworth by the news of the grave illness of their 
aunt, who died before they reached their journey’send. In response 
to a most complimentary invitation from Monsieur and Madame 
Héger, Charlotte again took up her French studies at Brussels, 
remaining for nearly a year, as pupil-teacher. After her final 
return to Yorkshire, the school project was once more discussed 
by the sisters, but since Miss Branwell’s death had left their father 
with no one but his daughters to care for his home, there could be 
no question of an establishment elsewhere. The school was to be 
in the parsonage itself. Plans were shaped; a prospectus was 
prepared ; copies were distributed and friends written to—with 
the result nil. As Charlotte said, everyone wished them well, but 
there were no pupils to be had. The prospectus—such a pitifully 
sad document, when its tale of disappointment is read between the 
lines—is to be seen among the Bronté relics in Haworth. Here it 
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THE MISSES BRONTE’S ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR | 

THE BOARD AND EDUCATION | 

OF A LIMITED NUMBER OF | 

YOUNG LADIES 

THE PARSONAGE, HAWORTH | 

NEAR BRADFORD 


| 

TERMS 

| £8. d. | 
| Boarp anv Epvucartion, including Writing, Arith- 
metic, History, Grammar, Geography and | 
| Needle-Work, per Annum ‘ - 35 0 0) 
| French | 
German }each per Quarter . ; ‘ ; —Ss | 
Latin | 
Music) ach — 1] | 
Drawing peach per Quarter ‘ : ‘ ‘ 0 | 
Use of Piano Forte, per Quarter : ; » 0 8 0s 
Washing, per Quarter ; ‘ , , . 015 0. 


Each Young Lady to be provided with One Pair of Sheets, | 
Pillow Cases, Four Towels, a Dessert and Tea-spoon. | 


A Quarter’s Notice, or a Quarter’s Board, is required previous | 
to the Removal of a Pupil. 





The Misses Bronté, as all the world knows, never realised their 
ambition of establishing aschool. Instead they became the Brothers 
Bell—Acton, Currer, and Ellis. In 1846 Poems, by the three Bells, 
were published ; in 1847 Charlotte, as Currer Bell, sent Jane Eyre 
out into an astonished and admiring world. Before the end of 
the year, Emily, as Ellis Bell, had published Wuthering Heights, 
and Anne, as Acton, Agnes Grey. Another eighteen months, and 
the work of both Emily and Anne was ended by death, as was the 
futile life of their brother Branwell ; Charlotte was alone with her 
old father in the grim, desolate parsonage. She wrote Shirley in 
1849; Villette in 1853. Then, in 1854, much to her friends’ sur- 
prise, and as seems clear, not a little to her own, she married Mr. 
Arthur Bell Nicholls, her father’s curate, after an odd and decidedly 
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uncheerful courtship. Nine months after her marriage, at the 
age of thirty-nine, she died. 

But if it had turned out differently! If Aunt Branwell 
had not died of that illness in 1843; if the second Brussels visit 
had never been made; if the school had been begun; if it had 
succeeded ; if Anne had lived to share its success! We should 
have lost Jane Eyre and Shirley; we should probably never have 
had Wuthering Heights; we should not know Paul Emanuel or 
the other dwellers in the Rue Fossette. But how would it have 
been with Charlotte, whose fame was so poor a solace for her 
solitude ; for whom the praise of strangers could not still the pain 
caused by the silence of the voices she loved? One reader, by 
whom Charlotte Bronté is honoured for her noble endurance of grief 
no less than Currer Bell is admired for her genius, has tried to guess.) 


CHARACTERS. 

Miss CHARLOTTE Brontii (aged 43)—proprietress of a flourishing 

young ladies’ seminary. 

Miss ANNE Bronte (aged 39)—her sister. 

Miss Mary Taytor (aged 42)—a friend of Miss Bronté’s, recently 

returned from New Zealand. 

Tae REVEREND ARTHUR Bett NicHoiits (aged 42)—curate of 

St. Michael’s Church, Haworth, Yorkshire. 

Miss BRANWELL (aged about 85)—aunt of the Misses Bronté. 

A DANCING-MASTER. 

PUPILS. 

ScenE.—Scarborough. 

TrmEe.—June, 1859. 

(The room is large, high-ceiled, oblong. At one end a shallow bay 
window overlooks a lawn ; an alcove opens out from the other. It 
would be a strangely unimpressionable person who could cross the 
threshold without sharing in the carefully-cultivated restraint which 
appears to be the conscious possession of everything within. The 
floriated wall-paper is palely-tinted ; the sofa and chairs are covered 

with stuff of the same faint mulberry hue as the draperies ; the unit 

that forms the pattern of the carpet is as unobtrusive as its immense 
size will permit. Neatly-worked antimacassars decorate the chair- 
backs ; the chairs themselves are uncompromisingly straight of 
line ; the sofa along the wall to the right of the centre door is large, 
but suggests only a moderate degree of comfort. The mantel orna- 
ments are alabaster vases, flanking a wax-flower ‘ piece’ embalmed 
under its domed glass cover. One might expect the books lying on 
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the marble-topped centre-table to be the ‘ Albums’ of the period, 
worthy successors to the * Books of Beauty’ of the ‘ L. E. L.’ epoch, 
They are, however, recent copies of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
all the numbers of ‘The Virginians’ that have as yet appeared, 
and the current ‘ Blackwood’s.’ 

The alcove contains, besides a desk and a row of chairs on which a 
number of muslin bags are reposing, a large square piano. The 
sounds which fill the air do not, however, proceed from this instru 
ment, which is closed ; but from the violin which a sparely-built 
gentleman in none-too-new-looking black is handling with consider- 
able dexterity. Eight young girls, all wearing dark blue merino 
frocks, white cotton stockings, and black slippers with heels that their 
great-granddaughters would consider quite unnecessarily sensible, 
are conscientiously performing the steps of a polka to the tune that 
their instructor is producing and punctuating by encouraging or 
mildly critical remarks.) 








































DANCING-MASTER (at short intervals). Toes a little more 
pointed, Miss Ashley! Very graceful, indeed, Miss Burton. 
Steps a little shorter, Miss Ringrose ! 


(A subdued but not unmusical clock in the outer hall strikes ten. 
Dancing-master ceases to play; holds up his hand.) 
That will do for to-day, young ladies. 


(Girls stop ; turn towards chairs ; take bags, which evidently contain 
the shoes with which they will presently replace their slippers.) 


On Friday we shall take up the schottische. 


(An amiable murmur from girls. DaNncING-MASTER replaces violin 
in case, steps to door of main room. As he reaches it, two ladies 
appear in the doorway. One is slightly above medium height, 
slender, with sloping shoulders, and brown hair worn in long ringlets. 
The suggestion of youth in her bearing is quite independent of her 
years, which are nearer forty than five-and-thirty. Nor is it the 
result of gaiety, for she is rather timid in manner, and anything 
like assurance is noticeably absent from her speech. Her full- 
skirted dress is of grey barége, with a blue bow at the throat. The 
other lady seems decidedly older, though actually her additional 
years are no more than three. She is neither tall nor short, hand- 
some nor plain. She speaks with great incisiveness—bluntness it 
might be called, if the listener disliked the speaker.' But though one 


1*Her manner was liable to alternations; it might be polite and affable; 
then it could be blunt and rough.’—Shirley—description of Rose Yorke, under 
which name Mary Taylor was faithfully portrayed. 
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might prefer the gentler type of feminity, tt would be hard to dislike 
the owner of so honest and kindly a countenance as is framed and 
set off by the brown bonnet and Paisley shawl which mark their 
wearer as a visitor.) 


(Bowing low and holding the door open for the ladies’ entrance.) My 
best respects to Miss Bronté, Miss Anne. (Ezit.) 


(Before the ladies are seated, the girls file out quietly, each dropping a 
curtsey as she passes.) 


Anne Brontés (seating herself on a chair after the visitor has estab- 
lished herself on the sofa). Charlotte will be so distressed, dear Miss 
Taylor (the formality observed towards her sister’s friend 1s quite 
natural in a representative of the generation among whom schoolgirls 
were rarely anything but ‘ Miss’ to one another ; see Charlotte Bronté’s 
letters at sixteen to her fifteen-year-old “dear Miss Nussey’) at not 
being able to be the first to welcome you. She has been looking 
forward with the greatest eagerness to your visit ever since she had 
your letter saying that you were leaving New Zealand for home. 

Mary Taytor (quickly ; in a tone of concern). Nothing wrong 
with her, I hope ? 

Anne. No, indeed. She is merely detained with Aunt Bran- 
well, who is preparing to return to Haworth after her week’s visit. 
Nothing would serve to-day but that Charlotte must wait upon her, 
though she had always before chosen me for her tire-woman. 

Mary. You were always her favourite, weren’t you ? 

Anne. Perhaps I was. The others used to say so. Not that 
they begrudged me Aunt’s good will. 

Mary. I’m sure they didn’t. From what I recall of the old 
lady, her favour was hardly enough earned. But you were always 
the meek one, weren’t you? (ANNE makes a deprecating gesture.) 
There now, if my fifteen years in New Zealand had improved me 
as they should, I needn’t have put it quite that way. It doesn’t 
become me to be too hard on old people’s crotchets. I'll have a 
fine crop of my own, I know, if the Lord spares me. And your 
aunt is very old, isn’t she ? 

Anne. She has always made a harmless secret of her age, 
though we know she is older than Papa, who is eighty-two. 

Mary. Well, I suppose that one of the chief uses of living to 
eighty odd must be having people bound to put up with your 
whimseys. And there are worse ones than wanting to keep the 
number of your birthdays to yourself. 
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Anne. But we owe her consideration for another reason, 
We should never have been able to open our school without her 
aid. 

Mary. I ought to have remembered. I did know that she 
gave the money to send Charlotte and Emily to Brussels, 

Anne. It was not only that; but what she lent us from her 
savings set us up in our first school at Bridlington. 

Mary. I’m properly sorry for my gibe. 


(The door opens. ANNE rises. A lady enters, very smail and slight, 
bearing herself, nevertheless, like a person accustomed to be con- 
sidered of some importance. Her hair, which is light brown touched 
with grey, is worn in smooth bands. The simplicity of her brown 
silk dress is not entirely unrelieved ; the flounced skirt and the bands 
of velvet at sleeves and collar suggest that the wearer is not without 
an interest in fashion. In reality the interest is of the slightest, 
but it is assumed as a necessity of the wearer’s position as mistress 
of a flourishing school of forty pupils. She is short-sighted, and 
peers a moment at the lady on the sofa, before reaching the certainty 
that is her long-awaited friend. This is not extraordinary, seeing 
that it is fifteen years since the two have met.) 


CHARLOTTE Bronté (holding out both hands). My dearest 
Polly ! 2 

Mary Taytor (rises, takes the outstretched hands, kisses CHARLOTTE 
lightly upon the cheek). That’s for Miss Bronté of Cliff House. 
And this (throwing both arms about CHARLOTTE, giving her a hearty 
hug) is for my dear old Charlotte of Roe Head! Stand off a bit 
and let me look at you. 

CHARLOTTE (smiling). You know I was never anything to 
look at, Polly. Don’t you remember that you told me at school 
how ugly I was ? 

Mary. Did I? Don’t remind me of my rudenesses. There 
were plenty of them, more’s the pity! But you can’t deny that 
you're well worth looking at now, whatever you may have been. 
You’re a woman who’s made life give her what she has asked for, 
and has done it by honest work. You should be thankful. 

CHARLOTTE (motioning Mary to her seat on the sofa). I am deeply 


1° A tiny, delicate, serious little lady, pale, with fair straight hair and steady 
eyes. —Lady Ritchie’s Reminiscences. 

* Though ‘Pag’ was most often used in familiar address by Mary Taylor's 
friends, ‘ Polly’ was an alternative nickname. 
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thankful. (Zo ANNE.) Will you go, my dear, and help Miss Frisbie 
with the class in needle-work ? Aunt is resting now. 


(Anne goes, taking leave of Mary with a smile. CHARLOTTE takes 
Anne’s place beside Mary Taytor.) 


But you must talk about yourself, Polly. You have all the doings 
on the other side of the world to tell of. 

Mary. There’s little enough to tell that you don’t know. I’ve 
kept a shop, made a little money, and after fifteen years come 
home to set up as an independent spinster with a few ideas in her 
head that she hopes to get Englishwomen to listen to. (In spite 
of the assurance with which she speaks, she set about bringing her 
ideas before the world in a very quiet and modest fashion. Five years 
after her home-coming she published in the ‘ Victorian Magazine’ a 
series of articles called ‘The First Duty of Women,’ the duty in 
question being defined as earning money and shunning dependence 
on men. In 1890, when she was seventy-four, she published her novel 
‘Miss Miles,’ which preaches the same doctrine of financial independ- 
ence. If the author of ‘ Miss Miles ’ were living to-day, Lady Rhondda 
would probably find her useful as a member of the staff of ‘ Time and 
Tide’; if she had been living twenty years ago, Mrs. Pankhurst 
would probably have had another efficient lieutenant.) What I want to 
knowishow all this (with a wave of her hand indicating the room and its 
oullook) came about. Miss Wooler never had anything half so fine. 

CuarLoTTE. We have had wonderful good fortune. And we 
never hoped for more than a modest success. 

Mary. Yes, that was always your way—always absurdly 
modest about your doings. 

CHaRLoTTE. What you call modesty failed to prevent me at 
any rate from having more than my share of day-dreams. 

Mary. Nor us from having our dreams about you at Roe Head. 
You were to be a writer, we all made sure; and if truth were to 
be told, I believe you weren’t so far from thinking so yourself. 

Cuartotte. Ah, I had my flights into cloudland, but the 
descent was always painful. And whenever good sense had her 
say, it was the school that was uppermost—a school in which we 
could all live and work together. But it seemed beyond our reach 
for so long ! 

Mary. It must have come nearer after you had once faced 
leaving Yorkshire for Brussels. You seemed so rooted in your 
moors, all of you! 
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CHARLOTTE (smiling). Yes, I remember you once said that we 
were like potatoes growing in a cellar. 

Mary. Another of my pretty speeches! It’s a wonder you 
ever put up with me at all! How long after the Brussels days did 
you have to wait before setting up school? Your letters were so 
few and far between when I commenced emigrant and Ellen’s go 
vague that I’m quite in the dark about your beginnings. 

CuaRLoTTe. Ah, those were such hard times to live through 
that they were best kept to ourselves. You remember how we 
had to hurry back from Brussels, Emily and I, because Aunt was 
so dreadfully ill. And when she finally recovered, she seemed for 
a long time afterwards to have forgotten all about our plans, s0 
we gave up hope, and never spoke of them, even to each other, 

Mary. Just like you, to give up hope so easily. 

CHARLOTTE. Indeed, who could have blamed Aunt for not 
wanting us all three to leave home, with no one but Tabby, and 
she almost seventy-five, to share the burden of the housekeeping ? 
But they were weary months we spent, first nursing Aunt back to 
health and then watching our hopes of independence fade away. 
There seemed nothing to look forward to but governessing again. 

Mary. And you had had your fill of that! 

CHARLOTTE. The only gleam of light was Branwell’s improve- 
ment. I think Aunt’s nearness to death shocked him out-of his 
sad ways.4 His steadiness dates from that time, and it was happi- 
ness to see him regain everyone’s esteem. But Anne and Emily 
and I felt so caged! Then—it was just after you had started on 
your own adventure—Aunt surprised us all one day by saying she 
thought it was high time for us to set about our schoolkeeping. 

Mary. Good old soul! 

CHARLOTTE. So we convinced ourselves with some difficulty 
that we were not dreaming, found a house at Bridlington, composed 
a prospectus, and annoyed all our friends by sending them speti- 
mens and enlisting their good affects. You only escaped our press- 
gang procedure by taking flight to the antipodes. 

Mary. IfIhadn’t beenin New Zealand, I’d have canvassed the 
whole East Riding for you. Can’t you see me, persuading a hesitat- 
ing mother that the Misses Bronté’s school was the one place in the 
world for her darling, and if argument failed, snatching up the infant, 
depositing it in a post-chaise and carrying it off to Bridlington! 


1 Suggested by the letter in which he refers to his aunt as ‘the guide and 
director of all the happy days connected with my childhood.’ 
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CuarLoTTE. I don’t doubt that your methods would have 
succeeded admirably, Polly. But we should hardly have known 
what to do with many pupils at first. We began with only six, 
and grew faster than we had expected. 

Mary. Weren’t there any rough places to get over ? 

CuaRLOTTE. Hardly any at first, I am thankful to remember. 
We had everything in our own hands. The teaching was simple, 
withsofew. Anne and I did it all, except the music. The hardest 
task was the housekeeping ; and all that, with the music besides, 
was taken in charge by Emily (she bows her head and covers her face). 
Emily helped to gain all this for us, and does not share it. It is 
our one grief, but you who knew her can guess how great it is. 

Mary (in a lower tone). How many years had you been keeping 
school when Emily was taken ? 

CHARLOTTE (softly). It was at the end of the third year. The 
school had grown to twenty pupils, and there were more in prospect, 
s0 that a larger house was needed. We chose this. Emily was 
the happiest of us all about it. She had always loved the sea, 
nexttothe moors. It had been a bleak spring, and she had coughed, 
but we thought nothing of it. But when we went to Haworth for 
our holidays, she terrified us by her weakness. It seemed as though 
the hand of death had gripped her suddenly and fast. At first 
she declared she needed no doctor; she could cure herself. But 
when her strength deserted her completely, as it did very soon, she 
consented to see a doctor. 

Mary. And he could do nothing ? 

CuartoTte. There had been no hope from the first. It was 
over swiftly ; she was laid in Haworth churchyard, three weeks 
after we had come home, happy in our plans. 


(Silence falls between the two women, Mary takes CHaRLOTTE’s hand.) 


(dfter a pause.) It was a great mercy that we had the change to 
this house awaiting us. I think Anne could not have borne to 
take up her old life without Emily. The new scenes and the need 
at first to work harder saved her—and me too, perhaps, though I 
am made of sterner stuff than Anne. And we have thriven as 
Emily would have wished. We have forty pupils, and with the 
help of the three good, capable women who are our assistants, we 
tan I think give them the training and accomplishments they need 
to take their places in the world as educated gentlewomen. 

Mary. I’d like to say something about the place of educated 
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gentlewomen in the world to-day. (She did, in her magazine articles, 
and her novel.) But not now. It’s too much of a pleasure to learn 
how one family of educated gentlewomen made a place for them- 
selves. It seems as if everything had been smooth sailing for you. 
Were there no troublesome parents, like those of your governessing 
days ? ‘ 

CuaRLoTTeE. Ah, what a nightmare they were! But either 
we had unusual good fortune, or most parents can be made into 
reasonable beings by the mere process of being separated from 
their offspring. Yet we did have one very trying experience. 
When we were at Brussels we sometimes talked over our plans 
with Monsieur and Madame Héger. They approved, and promised 
to send us their eldest child, Marie, whenever we opened our school. 

Mary. And didn’t they keep their promise ? 

CuaRLoTTE. Unluckily, they did, and a most disagreeable 
business came of it. The child had never been a favourite of mine.* 
The others were good little creatures enough, but this one had 
traits that made her very difficult to manage in an English school 
—a convent would perhaps have made short work of them. Still 
I never thought that she would be such a little tempest-raiser— 
not a day without a torrent of tears over some fancied trouble— 
some schoolmate had spoken rudely to her, or she had been chidden 
unjustly. And when there were no tears, there were sullen fits; 
her tasks were too difficult, the English children were not gentilles. 
So although we tried our best to win her over to peaceable behaviour, 
there was nothing for it after a few months but to beg her parents 
to take her away. They were deeply offended, and there was an 
end to the friendship between the Pensionnat Héger and the Estab- 
lishment Bronté. 

Mary. That was a pity. 

CuartotTe. Yes; I liked the Hégers greatly. 

Mary. I preferred Monsieur to Madame, decidedly. 

CHARLOTTE. Madame was always amiable, but her amiability 
was too much like impenetrability. There was no getting near 

1‘ The children are constantly withme. . . . As for correcting them, I quickly 
found that was out of the question; they are to do as they like. A complaint 
to the mother only brings black looks on myself, and unjust partial excuses to 
screen the children. . . . I see now more clearly than I have ever done before 
that a private governess has no existence, is not considered as a living and rational 
being, except as connected with the wearisome duties she has to fulfil.’—Letter 
written June 8, 1839, to Emily Bronté by Charlotte, from Stonegappe in York- 
shire, where she was a governess for some months. 


* The eldest child of Monsieur and Madame Héger was decidedly not a favourite 
with Charlotte Bronté (see the description of Désirée Beck in Villette). 
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her, one felt; no getting past that barrier of serenity. Monsieur 
would fly into a fierce rage if you displeased him, but even in his 
rages you knew that one human being was trying to speak under- 
standingly to another. It is a pity that he could not have been 
reasonable about the failure with Marie. I think he might have 
been so if Madame had been less bitter. Some day perhaps I 
may write a little book on education, and if so I shall dedicate it 
to him, for I owe him much, and I should like to let him know that 
I am not ungrateful. 

Mary. Shall you never try another kind of writing—the novels 
or the poems we all looked for from you? Even yet—you know 
women don’t grow old at forty any longer. 

CuarLoTTE. That’s all past, Polly. I'll tell you a secret. 
Not long after the Roe Head days I sent some of my pieces that 
were most admired—by myself, that is—to no less a person 
than Southey, and poured out my ambitions to him in a letter 
that I should be ashamed of now if it weren’t for the answer it 
evoked. 

Mary TayLor. He answered you politely, then ? 

CuaRLoTTe. He wrote me a letter that was as good and kind 
as it was sensible. 

Mary. Did he tell you what he thought of your work ? 

CuarLoTTE. He told me that my best scheme of life was to 
think of my duty as a woman, and give up any notion of making 
a name in literature. It rang so true, and echoed my beliefs, if 
not my hopes, so exactly, that it quieted my literary ambitions 
effectually. And whenever they showed signs of reviving—they 
did so once or twice—all I had to do was to re-read Southey’s letter 2 
and I saw my folly for what it was. 

Mary. Well, perhaps Southey knew best, but I shall bear his 
memory a grudge because of his readiness to slam the door of 
literature in your face. There was no need for him to be so cocksure 
about it. 

CuartoTrE. Don’t say that, Polly. If I ever doubted it, I 
know now that he was right. What could a bit of literary success 
have brought me after all? Even in the old days it meant to me 


1‘ Literature cannot be the business of a woman’s life, and it ought not to be. 
The more she is engaged in her proper duties, the less leisure will she have for it, 
even as an accomplishment and a recreation.’ (Southey’s letter to Charlotte 
Bronté, March, 1837.) 

“Once more allow me to thank you with sincere gratitude. I trust I shall 
never more feel ambitious enough to see my name in print; if the wish should 
arise, I'll look at Southey’s letter and suppress it.’ (Charlotte Bronté’s reply.) 
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only a passport to the society of the men and women I looked up 
to. And how could I have held my own among them ? 

Mary. Nonsense, you would have held your own among them 
perfectly well. Would you be the mistress of this establishment 
if you hadn’t been able to hold your own in the world to pretty good 
purpose ? ; 

CuarLoTTe. Yes, I do well enough here, I grant you. The 
framework is of my own making. But I should have been sadly 
out of place in the world of authors, and miserably ill at ease in 
their company—except of one, perhaps. 

Mary. And who is the one ? 

Cuar.toTte. Thackeray. 

Mary. I’m glad you make an exception in his favour, | 
remember how the letters that you wrote to me when Vanity Fair 
was appearing fairly blazed with admiration. Enthusiasms like 
that aren’t so common that we can afford to lose them. 

CuaRLoTTe. With Thackeray I should have been at my ease 
whenever and wherever I met him. He is a Titan. His mind 
could lift yours without your consciousness, and bring it within 
range of his own. The truth in him would clear the air of all the 
petty perfumed vanities that must go nigh to suffocate the spirit 
in Mayfair drawing-rooms. If I were tongue-tied with everyone 
else, to him I could speak freely. (Alas!) 


(ANNE enters.) 


Anne. The railway fly is in sight, sister. Mr. Nicholls wil 
be here presently.’ Shall I help Aunt to make ready ? 

Mary. Mr. Nicholls? Is he still your father’s curate? Heis 
one of the lot you used to call the Holyes, isn’t he ? 

Anne. I’m afraid we were sadly flippant and ungrateful in 
those days. Papa would never be able to get along without Mz. 
Nicholls. He depends upon him for everything, now that his 
sight has quite failed. 

Mary. A rather narrow-minded specimen of humanity Char- 
lotte used to think him, didn’t she ? 

CuarLoTTEe. Oh, as to breadth of mind, or tolerance, that 
is another matter.* 


1‘T felt sufficiently at my ease with all except Thackeray, and with him, I was 
pars 25 4 stupid.’—(Letter to Ellen Nussey, December 19, 1849, after a visit to 
ondon.) 
2 ‘ There came as his successor another Irish curate, Mr. Macarthey.... He 
laboured faithfully in the parish; the schools, both Sunday and day schools, 
flourished under his sway like green bay-trees. Being human, of course he 
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Anne. I see the fly at the gate. I will go up to Aunt. It 
wil take a good many minutes to gather up everything to her 
satisfaction. 

Mary. And if you will just show me a pleasant walk in the 
garden, Anne, I’ll take myself off the scene. It will be as well not 
to put your Aunt to the trouble of remembering me. 

CuaRLOTTE. You will excuse me for not being your guide, 
Polly. I must play the hostess to Mr. Nicholls. 


(Eaeunt Mary and ANNE, CHARLOTTE rising as they leave. Mr. 
NicHotis enters. He is a dark, thick-set, bearded man of forty- 
two, but looking older. His bearing might be more attractive if he 
sometimes smiled, and if he did not exhibit a tendency to avoid 
looking at CHARLOTTE when addressing her,—a tendency the more 
noticeable because of its contrast with her steady gaze. ‘ Our Mutual 
Friend ’ is as yet unwritten, but if such were not the case, an observer 
might recognise a Bradley Headstoneish quality about the Reverend 
Patrick Bronté’s curate when the serious part of the conversation 
with CHARLOTTE 7s reached.) 


CHARLOTTE (advancing and extending her hand to the visitor). 
Good morning, Mr. Nicholls. It is very good of you to come such 
along way so that Aunt may have a safe escort. And did you 
leave Papa quite well ? 

Mr. NicHoLis (speaking rapidly and nervously). Mr. Bronté 
was in excellent spirits, though he did not feel equal to attending 
the Sunday-school tea yesterday as he had hoped. 

CuarLoTTE. That was a pity; he had been counting on it. 
But he knew that you would see that it went off well, I am sure. 


his faults ; these, however, were proper, steady-going clerical faults; what many 
would call virtues; the circumstance of finding himself invited to tea with a 
dissenter would unhinge him for a week, the spectacle of a Quaker wearing his 
hat in the church, the thought of an unbaptized fellow-creature being interred 
with Christian rites—these things could make strange havoc in Mr. Macarthey’s 
physical and mental economy; otherwise he was sane and rational, diligent 
and charitable.” Description of Mr. Macarthey (Mr. Nicholls) from Shirley. 

The Mr. Nicholls of this little fantasy appears in a somewhat less favourable 
light than that in which he is presented by the late Mr. Clement Shorter and other 
Bronté authorities. In justification—or at least in explanation—of this attitude 
of imperfect sympathy towards Charlotte Bronté’s husband, the writer offers 
two passages in Charlotte’s letters. The first describes the rejected suitor making 

finally successful appeal for pity by standing in Charlotte’s presence ‘sobbing 
bitterly.” The second tells of the husband threatening his wife with censorship 
of her correspondence with her life-long friend, Ellen Nussey, unless the latter 
complies with his demand for a pledge that all letters received from Charlotte be 

oyed. They present, to one reader at least—a disturbing contrast. 
_The new Bronté letters that appear in Miss Haldane’s Mrs. Gaskell and Her 
are, it may be said, not likely to strengthen Mr. Nicholls’ claim to the 
geod opinion of his wife’s admirers, 
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Mr. Nicnoiis. Yes, he expressed confidence that it would be 
a successful affair, and his confidence was not unjustified. Every- 
thing was quite up to expectations. 

CHARLOTTE. You must let me thank you on Papa’s behalf, as 
I have had occasion to do so many times before. 


(Mr. NicHOLLs does not answer this remark immediately ; he allows 
his eyes to meet CHARLOTTE’s for a full half-minute ; then looks 
away. All at once CHARLOTTE realises what is coming. She 
draws a deep breath and steadies herself to deal with the situation 
which in its direct and personal aspect is new to her, though it has 
on two occasions confronted her in what the other persons concerned 
would probably have referred to as epistolary form.) 


Mr. NIcHOLLs (speaking in uneven tones and manifesting a curious 
alternation of self-assertion and hesitancy). Miss Bronté—we shall 
be alone for a few moments longer ? (CHARLOTTE inclines her head.) 
I have long been anxious for this opportunity. I beg of you to 
consider favourably what I have to say. My hopes are centred 
on you. (CHARLOTTE draws back slightly.) You can bring them 
to fruition or reduce them to naught. I have laboured hard and 
faithfully in your father’s parish. Your father will bear witness 
that I have not spared myself. 

CHARLOTTE. Indeed, Mr. Nicholls, I know well how tireless 
you have been. 

Mr. Nicuotts. My tasks are added to daily as your father's 
infirmities increase. Am I not entitled to hope for a reward? 

CHARLOTTE (evidently distressed by her suitor’s earnestness, but 
showing no signs of other emotion). I am sure, Mr. Nicholls, that 
you are too zealous to allow the thought of reward to enter your 
mind when the performance of duty is in question. 

Mr. NIcHOLLS (gaining in assurance as he speaks). You must, 
then, think well of me. My regard for you is of many years’ 
growth. Your father in his infirmity looks upon me as indisper- 
sable. I can therefore believe that my hopes are realized—that when 
I return to Haworth to-day I may tell your father that I come 
as his daughter’s accepted suitor? (As CHARLOTTE remains silent.) 
Miss Bronté! What obstacle can there be to a favourable reply ! 

CHARLOTTE (quietly). Does my work here not present itself to 
you in the light of an obstacle ? 

Mr. Nicnotts. Your work is doubtless creditable of its kind, 
but what I have to offer you is the true woman’s work—the privilege 
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of labouring beside her husband. Miss Bronté—(conscious that 
somehow he has not yet struck the right note) you cannot be wholly 
indifferent to my regard! You will not weigh your solitary labours 
as a single woman—you cannot in the course of nature hope to 
have your father with you much longer and your brother is in 
distant regions—against your position as a wife ? 

CuaRLoTTE. Mr. Nicholls, the position of a wife can be enviable 
beyond all others that a woman may occupy. But wifehood is 
not the sole good that life places within a woman’s reach. No 
woman need find her life a pale blank because she is single ; loneli- 
ness, not spinsterhood, is the evil that women have to fear. 
And my position here and my labours in my chosen field—you 
er when you call them solitary—ensure me against that evil. I 
am honoured by your proposal, but I cannot respond to it as you 
wish. My life lies here, in the school which was my sisters’ and 
mine when we were three instead of two, and which is my province 
of usefulness as surely as the church is yours. 

Mr. Nicuouts. This is not a final answer, Miss Bronté, surely ? 

CHARLOTTE. Quite final. 

Mr. NicHo.ts (a note of bitterness entering his voice). And your 
father—does the thought of the support I have given him and 
could give him even more fully in his declining years count for 
nothing ? 

CuaRLoTTE. For much, but not for what you would have it. 
You and I look at this matter in totally different lights, if you 
would willingly owe to gratitude what should be the gift of another 
feeling. (A thin cough is heard.) I hear Aunt descending the 
stairs. 

Mr. Nicnotis. But another time, Miss Bronté, perhaps—— 

CuaRLoTTE (from whose voice the note of emotion that coloured 
her last two speeches has disappeared, and who is now as nearly as 
her markedly intellectual personality will permit, the conventional 
Miss Wooler type of schoolmistress). I have given you my answer, 
Mr. Nicholls. 


(The thin, cracked cough is heard again. It is repeated as the door 
opens, and ANNE enters, piloting a very old lady, wearing a black 
mantle and a deep coal-scuttle bonnet. The old lady is small, but 
erect of carriage, and though she walks stiffly, is not infirm. She 
seats herself on the chair which Mr. NicHouts draws forward, and 
looks about her with an air of consequence which might very well 
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be the crude model on which CHaRLOTTE’s dignity is based. She 
knows herself to be a person of importance, for out of her fifty-pound 
annuity she has saved a sum which mounts in the thousands and 
her approval or disapproval of anyone in her small circle can make 
or mar his or her fortune. This power she appreciates and enjoys, 
though she does her nieces the justice to recognise that they are quite 
immune from any considerations of the sort in their care of her, 
However, she has no immediate expectation of relinquishing her 
worldly goods to a successor or successors, since she has been hardened 
by her forty odd years in the Yorkshire climate into a state of wiri- 
ness that promises to endure indefinitely. Nevertheless, having few 
other interests, she ts deeply interested in and extremely careful of 
her health, and is at present slightly indignant because she has felt 
the necessity of coughing several times. She coughs again as she 
seats herself with great deliberation, and immediately proceeds to 
find employment for everyone within range.) 

Miss BRANWELL (in a high-pitched voice, with very distinct utter- 
ance). My bag is in the hall, Mr. Nicholls. Will you carry it to 
the fly? (As Mr. NicHOLLs goes.) Set it down carefully; mind 
the bottles. (Fumbling in her reticule as she turns to CHARLOTTE.) 
A glass of water, Charlotte. I must take one of my lozenges before 
I go; I’ve coughed four times in the last quarter of an hour. 


(CHARLOTTE hurries out. Meanwhile Miss BRANWELL has opened 
the mouth of her reticule too widely, and a variety of articles, spectacle- 
case, pincushion, reels of cotton, etc., escape and roll about the floor. 
ANNE 1s occupied in gathering them up, as CHARLOTTE returns 
with the water. Meanwhile Miss BraNnweELu has succeeded in 
discovering the object of her search, a round box from which she 
extracts a lozenge. After disposing thereof with evident satisfaction, 
she takes a draught of water, handing the glass back, when drained, 
to CHARLOTTE. ANNE, who by this time has retrieved the vagrant 
contents of the reticule, carefully replaces them.) 


(Censoriously.) That new housemaid of yours has no notion of 
airing the linen properly. One of the towels I had this morning 
was damp. Next year, Anne, you will see to my linen yourself. 
(She makes this reference to her neat annual visit without the slightest 
consciousness of what neat year may mean to an old lady well past 
eighty.) 

Anne. Indeed I will, Aunt. I hope the cough is quite gone 
now. 
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(Miss BRANWELL 1s about to express her doubts when Mr. NicHoLis 
reappears.) 


Miss BRaNWELL. So here you are, sir. I wish you good-bye, 
nieces. (A long habit of repression precludes anything more effusive 
in the way of leavetaking ; nor is the absence of warmth noted by the 
two younger women, who expect nothing different.) Your father and 
I will be ready for you in the holidays. Mr. Nicholls! (She takes 
his arm, then searches in the reticule again.) Anne! My smelling- 
salts are not here. They must have been left on the toilet table. 
Iwill trouble you to fetch them. (ANNE goes.) I am quite ready, 
Mr. Nicholls. (The two go out, Miss BRaANWELL leaning on Mr. 
NicHoiu’s arm with as little show of dependency as spossible.) 

CuarLoTTE. A pleasant journey, Aunt, and to you too, Mr. 
Nicholls. (She stands at the window, watching them. In a moment 
Mr. NicHoLis re-enters. CHARLOTTE turns towards him with 
surprise.) 

Mr. NicHoLts. By good fortune your aunt asked me to search 
for a needle-book which she had lost from her reticule. (Glancing 
about hurriedly.) I fail to perceive it. But I have the opportunity 
of asking you to reconsider your answer before shutting yourself 
out from what should be a woman’s best happiness. 


(For a moment the schoolmistress fades out of CHARLOTTE. She 
holds herself less primly erect ; the lines of her features seem to 
soften. Her eyes grow memory-haunted ; Mr. NICHOLLS 1s not 
present to them, nor is the decorous equipment of the English drawing- 
room in which she stands, its mistress. Instead she sees a bare 
room with two rows of desks, and at one end a slightly-raised platform, 
on which ts a larger desk. At this is seated a ‘ small, dark, and 
spare man in spectacles’ who gesticulates eagerly as he reads aloud 
from the papers in his hands, and beside him stands a plainly dressed 
young woman, quiet, almost motionless, the faint colour in whose 
cheeks comes and goes as the reader, grown calmer, turns towards 


her and speaks in lower tones.) 


CuarLoTTeE (as if addressing someone far away). I was shut out 
from a woman’s best happiness long ago. (With a slight start, she 
turns to Mr. NicHoL.s, then speaks firmly.) I must ask you, Mr. 
Nicholls, not to recur to the subject. Be certain that my answer 
can have no reconsideration. 


(ANNE enters.) 
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Anne. Aunt has asked me to say that she is waiting, Mr, 
Nicholls. 

Mr. NicHOLLs (with lowered gaze). I have no occasion to delay, 
(Goes out, not looking at the two women.) 

ANNE (going to the window). Mary must have been watching for 
the fly to go. (Makes beckoning signs, Mary TaYLor enters.) 

Mary. Now you have only me left of your morning’s visitors, 
I must say, I don’t think much of the gentleman. I caught a 
glimpse of him, and if ever I saw a man with the black dog on 
his shoulder, it was he. You couldn’t have given him much of 
a welcome. Charlotte! You are growing positively as red asa 
beet! I declare you'll set me guessing. (More seriously, as 
CHARLOTTE remains silent.) You wouldn’t give all this up, would 
you, Charlotte, for the sake of-—— 

CHARLOTTE (interrupting). Don’t be afraid, Mary, I shall be 
mistress of Cliff House, God willing, to the end of the chapter, 
And now let Anne show you to the room which is to be yours for 
your visit, now that Aunt has gone. And this afternoon is a half- 
holiday. Anne and I can both be with you then. But for the 
present my French class will claim me. (The clock strikes eleven.) 

Anne. Here they are, sister. (A sound of subdued voices is 


heard.) Will you come with me, Miss Taylor ? 


(ANNE and Mary go out; a group of girls enter, each carrying a 
book. They file quietly into the alcove, and seat themselves, the 
largest girl having placed a chair for CHARLOTTE.) 


CuaRLoTTEe. The lesson for the day (a moment in which leaves 
are turned) ; Miss Ringrose, will you read ? 

Purit (rising). Oon—gren—wheel—veet—ung—buff—(Her 
broad Anglo-French with Yorkshire flavour produces a touch of 
impatience in the usually tranquil CHARLOTTE, who can suffer much 
gladly, but not the ill-treatment of the French language so beloved by 
her.) 

CuaRLoTTE. You must really do better than that, my dear. 
Listen carefully, and then try again. (She reads, in perfect French.) 
‘Une grenouille vit un boeuf... .” (As she reads to her respectful 
audience, the Curtatn falls.) 

MavubeE Morrison FRANK. 





THE REV. ROBERT SPALDING, TEMP. C.F. 4TH 
CLASS. 
BY THE REV. P. B. CLAYTON, MC. 


Actors, if they succeed, make fiction appear true. But ministers 
ofreligion, if they fail, tend to make truth seem fiction. Each should 
assist the other ; and actors can scarcely be blamed for laxity in 
Churchgoing, if clergy never go to theatres. This is my view in 
principle. In practice, I admit I am a poor playgoer, and one year 
[almost let the calendar run down, without going to a theatre ; so I 
hastily mobilised some men and made for Charing Cross. The 
brethren had no specific pit to put their Joseph in, and asked me 
formy views. I voted for The Private Secretary. They pointed out 
that this was a revival. I said I tried to pray for a Revival. They 
patiently explained that Pinero was Victorian, and that it was their 
duty to keep me well abreast of modern thought. I said that 
modern thought would find it hard to keep abreast of modern 
clergymen ; so let us go and see that Simon Pure, the Rev. Robert 
Spalding. 

Pinero, by that character, must have done much unconsciously 
to check Orders as a profession for sensitive public-school boys. 
Nothing could be more dissuading than this caricature of an enfeeb- 
ling nincompoop ; yet it is not unkind, and never quite untrue. The 
Rev. Robert Spalding’s buns, his milk, his goloshes, his parcel in 
brown paper, for ever left behind, have we not all encountered 
them? I’ve often felt myself growing towards his outlook; and 
it would not be idle to add to those long lists of searching questions, 
provided in Priest’s devotional books, the very simple test for self- 
judgment—have I given way to Robert Spalding tendencies ? 

Neither the parson nor the schoolmaster can afford to become 
little-minded. Their functions contradict all that is merely petty ; 
yet both men are peculiarly exposed to pettifogging triumphs. 
Ruling a minor roost with pocket thunderbolts is as belittling as it is 
intriguing. 

Let me advance a dead man’s true and most delicious story, a 
cautionary tale. In the autumn of 1914, Cecil Rushton? was 
R.T.O. at Calais. Imagine what that meant, during the period 

1See ‘A Man Greatly Beloved.’ Plain Tales from Flanders. 
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from Mons to the Marne. The Chemin de fer du Nord itself halt 
captured : rolling stock, none knew where ; engines which plunged 
in rivers, where the destruction of a bridge had not been notified, 
Details and reinforcements, Red Cross goods, ammunition, rations 
and post and ping-pong sets for tired heroes, all pouring from home 
through this extemporised funnel. 

Cecil admitted he was really busy, and even went so far as to 
remark, when he became a pilot inthe Air Force, that he had once 
been useful—at Calais in 14. 

French was a second native tongue to him; and railway work 
his hobby. 

One of the most momentous days of the whole Retreat, there 
came into his office—a truck in a dark siding—a Church of England 
Chaplain, newly joined. Cecil insisted that he was my double; 
but then he did not know too many of the clergy. Cecil, who had 
not been to bed for a week, apart from fitful sleepings in a chair 
beside the telephone, accosted him with courtesy. 

‘Come along in, Padre. Mind the mat, there isn’t one. What 
can we do for you?’ 

‘Thank you, oh, thank you very much indeed,’ replied my 
double. ‘It is so kind of you. I cannot find a porter.’ 

At the word ‘ porter,’ Cecil swallowed something, and managed 
to remark: ‘I’m not surprised. There’s a war on, you know.’ 

‘Oh! yes, of course, that accounts for it ; but itis very awkward. | 
I don’t know what to do about my luggage.’ 

‘Luggage? Why, leave it anywhere—here, if you want to. 
Where are you bound for, Padre ?’ 

‘IT am to go to Havre, an officer informed me. I have consulted 
the map, and it almost seems as if I should have come by a more 
southern route.’ 

‘So I should think,’ said Cecil. ‘ Your only chance for Havre is 
something that may leave here about 2.30 to-morrow morning, if 
Amiens holds all right. That gives you fourteen hours to see the 
sights of Calais.’ 

‘Can you be good enough to recommend a quiet and respectable 
hotel ? ’ 

‘ You'll find a row of them outside the station,’ said Cecil cheer- 
fully, ‘all used to Vicars. March in and order coffee.’ 

‘ Thank you indeed—so very much,’ replied my outward double. 
‘May I now bring my luggage, I mean, kit, to where it will be safe 
from molestation ?’ 
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‘Corporal,’ said Cecil quickly, ‘ send someone with the Chaplain 
to fetch his stuff in here.’ 

It came, that kit ; it could not get inside, but rolled plethorically 
onthe adjacent platform. My double peeped within the truck once 
more, Cecil was talking down two telephones in French and English, 
both vernacular. 

‘You’ve been so very kind, I scarcely like,’ my double said, 
‘to trouble you yet further. But might I bring my small detached 
equipment into your van for safety ? ’ 

Cecil just signalled ‘ yes,’ and went on with his telephones. 
Some items were brought in, and propped up in a corner. The 
Chaplain now withdrew. 

Cecil soon afterwards replaced his telephones and caught his 
Corporal smiling. ‘Ever seen The Private Secretary, Corporal ?’ 
Before the Corporal answered, the Chaplain reappeared, more like 
a bird on a lawn than ever. 

‘May I ask one more favour ?’ said the Chaplain. ‘ Indeed, it 
was forgetful on my part. But that long parcel is my rubber bath, 
and the shop where I got it told me the manufacturers recommended 
that it should be unfolded as much as possible. Otherwise it may 
crack. Would it be inconvenient, if I allowed it to expand while I 
am at the hotel? ‘Tell me, if I am asking too great a liberty ?’ 

Cecil then blew his nose, and managed to say ‘ Yes. Certainly. 
By all means. Expand the rubber bath. Of course, it needs it. 
We can’t have it cracking ; or we shall lose the War.’ He blew his 
nose again. The Corporal’s teeth met in the Corporal’s handker- 
chief. The Sapper porter choked himself with cotton-waste. The 
tubber bath, now tenderly expanded, leant up against the wall, 
util the Chaplain finally withdrew. It then fell down—I half 
suspect the Corporal—and every soul in spurs or unarmed footwear 
who came throughout the afternoon fell in and out of it. The lip 
remained intact, but the whole floor of that unhappy saucer tore 
into slithery strips, like so much seaweed. 

Stories, which have an end, require no moral. But Cecil slept 
that night, and never saw my double any more. I do not know his 
name, nor how he got there. I’m sure he grew into a proper man. 
IfI could trace the Corporal, I would take him even now to see The 
Private Secretary. 

Oh! my dear friends and fellow-clergymen, let us not show too 
much solicitude over the opening of our rubber baths at inappro- 
priate moments, 























THE MESHES OF THE NET. 
BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


‘Who can preserve the cry that rings from the depositions 
before the Holy Office ? . . . or how present the lively emotions 
with which we find beneath our eyes designs for the meshes of the 
net in which the Rizzos were to be drowned ?’ 

Studies in the History of Venice. 


‘. 


Miss WanTAGE, with a start and a little sigh, sat up and looked 
around her. A growing stir of movement had at length roused her 
from her preoccupation. In the immensely lofty, tower-like room, 
whose tiers of catalogues and digests, entirely surrounding it, soared 
upwards and vanished in the shadows, chair-legs were scraping 
on the polished floor, papers and parchments were rustling, and 
the rubber-shod feet of attendants padded to and fro. The young 
lady in the dust-cover was winding up into a cylinder, as if it were 
a blind, a long black-letter roll ; and the tireless old gentleman who 
had already spent twenty years examining every conceivable 
species of document for any mention of the name of Blenkinsop 
was collecting his four notebooks, his three pencils, and his two 
pairs of spectacles. In the cones of golden light which the green- 
shaded lamps cast down upon the circular arrangement of tables, 
dim, half-seen forms were stretching and yawning, coming to life 
again, like hibernating animals, from the stupor induced by several 
hours’ confinement in a steam-heated, dust-laden and vitiated 
atmosphere, unalleviated by any perceptible ventilation. In a 
word, it was ten minutes to four; and that home of simple mirth 
and jollity, the general research room of the Public Record Office, 
was about to close for the day. 

An attendant, wheeling a rubber-tyred trolley behind the long 
table, caught Miss Wantage’s eye. She indicated the considerable 
mass of old, brownish papers—letters, minutes, reports, memoranda 
and other documents, generically catalogued under the cryptic 
heading of S8.P.Dom. Charles II 763 Misc.—which lay in packets 
before her. 

‘ I should like these out again to-morrow, if you please, Jarman,’ 
Miss Wantage said. ‘And I have filled in a form for 764 also. I 
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see someone has had this lot out recently—they had been put back 
anyhow. Nobody I know, I hope?’ 

‘I never saw him before, Miss,’ said Jarman. ‘ A young gentle- 
man, he was. He had up all the 760’s, only last week. It ain’t 
often as we get asked for them miscellaneous —long practice had 
put Jarman quite at his ease with the polysyllable— which is 
how I come to remember it. But I can’t call to mind his name. 
§o many come and go.’ 

‘They do indeed,’ agreed Miss Wantage. And as Jarman 
rolled his trolley away, she began to assemble the several packets 
of 8.P.Dom. Charles II 763 Misc. into a single pile, not without her 
usual little grimace at the impalpable dust of ages which any hand- 
ling of these dry bones of history transferred to her pretty fingers. 
She paused in her task, however, before replacing the two sheets 
over which she had been dreaming. Caprice had already impelled 
her to transcribe them in full in her notebook, although for her 
ostensible purpose they seemed of no value at all. But then, as 
she would say, she was on her ’busman’s holiday ; and while these 
annual explorations among musty archives were directed to a 
definite end—that of dredging up material, the human touch, later 
to be skilfully embodied in the scholarly discourses which made her 
lecture-room the best attended in the college—nothing pleased her 
more than the discovery of some provocative although perhaps quite 
useless fragment. Any uncalendared bundle of S.P.Dom.Misc. of 
any reign will be found to contain such a puzzle or two—fragments 
whose context and significance are for ever lost, baffling bits of 
flotsam cast upon the shore from some forgotten and nameless 
drama. And of this sort appeared to be the two sheets of faded 
script over which Miss Wantage again ran her eye, before replacing 
them with the rest and tying the red tape about the whole. 

The first paper, in point of time, was a brief statement, in an 
exectable hand, dated the 6th October, 1678, and endorsed, by 
another pen, ‘ Mr. Osbourne’s Slaying.’ It ran: 


Mr. Baddeley informs, 

Mr Osbourne was slayn in the small corner chamber, on the 
left hand of the stairhead, by a horrid and devilish contrivance 
wherebye he was choaked and suffocated by charcole smoake, he 
being aged and infirm. 

Mrs. Cary Osbourne had knowledge of this device, and caused 
Mr. Osbourne to remove from his apartment to the said corner 
toom, giving out that the drafts from a window that was broke 
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must harm him in his ailment. This Mr. Osbourne told the In- 
formant the day before he died, but Mrs. Osbourne affirms he 
removed of his own will, and further that she had no knowledge 
of the device in the fireplace. But the Informant testifies she wag 
aware of it from a child. It is worked by a fulcrum or lever in the 
chamber adjoyning, and hath been there since the house was used 
for an inn. 

The Informant hath had racks of this on his conscience for a 
month past. Coming to his mother at Peterborough, she charged 
him to discover whatever he knew. Will take his Oath and Sacra- 
ment of all this.’ 


The second paper was a detached sheet from the report of a 
trial held before Scroggs, L.C.J., Dorman, J., and presumably 
another. There was nothing to indicate the date of the trial, or 
where it was held. This fragment, in fact, contained only a part 
of an interrogation of the prisoner, conducted, according to the 
practice of the time, by the Court itself. Question and answer 
were set down verbatim. The sheet began in the middle of an 
argument between the prisoner and her judges as to her right to 
be represented by counsel. The Lord Chief Justice explained, 
temperately enough, that as to matters of fact the law did not 
allow her counsel, and that as to matters of law the Bench was 
there to see that no wrong was done to her. This provoked an 
outburst from the unhappy victim of the judicial procedure of the 
age. 

‘A. Law! Law! It is allowing this villain to perjure my 
life away with his lies. 

L.C.J. Come, come, Mrs. Osbourne. These are vain, incon- 
sequential discourses. You speak of perjury: we have reminded 
you that Mr. Baddeley is upon oath. He testifies that you have 
had knowledge, since a child, of this most detestable contrivance, 
by means of which your uncle was done to death. 

A. I know nothing on’t. It is all his lies. How should a 
girl know of such a wicked thing, or how to use it? But Mr. 
Baddeley, I will swear, had knowledge of it, and used it. 

Dorman, J. Mr. Baddeley was not in the house. And do 
not swear to what is out of your knowledge. 

A, He lives not half a mile away, and is ever in and out. He 
could have come in secret. 

L.C.J. Tt is you that are on your trial, not the witness. 

Dorman, J. Besides that he hath testified, and his servant 
too, that he was in his bed. 

A, Testified! They are a pair of lying villains. Why do you 
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believe them, and will not believe me? They are swearing my 
life away with their wicked lies.’ 


There was no more. With this piteous outcry the sheet ended, 
and Cary Osbourne and her accuser vanished into the limbo from 
which for a moment they had emerged. Miss Wantage, carefully 
folding the ancient and brittle papers, was frowning at her own 
thoughts. Her lips moved, for she had a trick of thinking aloud. 

‘Poor soul! I wonder what became of her? I’m sure I should 
hate Mr. Baddeley—sneaking little beast, with his racks on his 
conscience! I think I'll write to Tatters about this.’ 


II. 


Miss Wantage often complained that her appearance was against 
her. Small, fair and fluffy, she still contrived, although now nearly 
thirty, to look far more like a stage ingénue than what she was— 
one of the half-dozen most erudite young ladies in the kingdom, 
with an intellect of the first order, and at this present time Lecturer 
in Modern History at Mewingham College. But even Miss Wantage 
did not yet know everything ; and when stumped by some parti- 
cularly recondite or knotty puzzle she would often seek aid from 
her old master, who would devote hours to elucidating, on her 
behalf, trifles with which no one else would have dared to trouble 
him. Sir Wadham Tattershall—known to past generations of 
students as Tatters, and to the world at large as a second Lord 
Acton for encyclopedic knowledge—had been heard to say that 
he liked to oblige a pretty girl, And although Miss Wantage pro- 
fessed to be trying to live down her looks, it may be hazarded that 
if this compliment ever came to her ears, it did not greatly displease 
them. 

Sir Wadham happened to be staying for Christmas in a house 
where there were few books. But he had a famous memory, of 
which he was justly proud ; and an apologetic little note brought 
by return one of his equally famous postcards. 


‘Re C.0. Tried at Norwich Assizes, 1679. Scroggs took the 
Norfolk Circuit that year. Prisoner wrongly convicted and hanged. 
Your friend B. was the murderer. Little known about the case, 
but it illustrates a point of law, and Hodgkyn refers to it. If you 
are interested, see also Blind Jupiter—Michelson has a copy,—and 
_ ee of Architecture. You'll find Cope’s silly book 
at the TA.’ 
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Miss Wantage was indeed interested, although if asked for her 
reasons she might have been at a loss to explain them. Her knoy. 
ledge of a period she had made particularly her own was almost ag 
extensive as Sir Wadham’s ; and probably not even Mr. Hodgkyn 
had much to tell her in a general way about its judicial methods, 
She had read, in the faded hands of clerks, of informers, of prisoners 
themselves, cries out of the past as tragical as Cary Osbourne’s, 
and as vain. Nevertheless, this fragment cast over her a spell 
which persisted, and which stirred her strangely. It was so pitiable 
a scrap! ‘They are swearing my life away!’ the girl had cried; 
and these words seemed to ring down the centuries with an accent 
so authentic that to absolve the Bench and jury who heard them 
unmoved and stiffly unbelieving had called for all Miss Wantage’s 
historic sense—and this before the victim’s innocence was known 
to her. It was in hope of unearthing further record of the trial that 
she had returned to the Record Office to explore 8.P.Dom. 764, 
Her researches there were fruitless; but a short cut remained to 
fuller knowledge, if this were to be had; and Sir Wadham, once 
more, had not failed her. 

As much puzzled as amused by her perverse determination to 
follow up this unprofitable trail, Miss Wantage presently found her- 
self back at the Record Office, but this time in the legal room, and 
there studying that formidable work, Hodgkyn on the Law of Treason. 
And from this dry source a few more touches were forthcoming, to 
give some sort of substance to the fanciful picture already forming 
in her mind of poor Cary Osbourne and the villain Baddeley. 

Mr. Hodgkyn, in the course of an analysis of the judical proceed- 
ings arising out of the Popish Plot, adverted to the superstitious 
reverence which that age attached to the dead weight of an oath. 
Having cited miscarriages of justice due to this fetish, he went on 
to observe that the trial of Cary Osbourne in 1679, although in no 
way connected with treason or the Plot, would seem to have pro- 
vided an instructive illustration of the same tendency to error. 
He then gave a brief résumé of the case. Mr. Thomas Osbourne, 
a childless and asthmatical invalid, had by his will devised his estate 
in equal shares between his niece Cary, who lived with him, and 
his nephew John Baddeley. The latter, a man of shady reputation, 
had every inducement to remove not only the testator but his co- 
legatee as well, since he had the reversion of her share of the in- 
heritance. By his own evidence he possessed knowledge of the 
apparatus by which the crime was accomplished. At his cousin’s 
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trial he was the sole material witness for the prosecution. Never- 
theless, the Court, under the spell of prevailing custom and belief, 
and apparently without troubling themselves to ascertain Badde- 
ley’s circumstances and character, directed the jury to accept his 
sworn statement ; and on the strength of it the prisoner was con- 
yicted and duly hanged. Within a year after, the truth came out, 
Baddeley’s servant, who had committed perjury at the trial, quarrel- 
ling with his master and laying an information against him. When 
apprehended, the murderer lost his nerve and confessed. His 


| unhappy cousin, as she had vainly maintained, was wholly inno- 


cent. Baddeley, of course, was in turn sent to the gallows. It 
was very regrettable, Mr. Hodgkyn concluded, that the records 
of these highly interesting proceedings were almost entirely lost. 
The learned writer noted the survival, in 8.P. Dom. 763 Misc., of 
certain relevant fragments; but for the case as a whole the only 
source of information, it seemed, was a very rare work entitled 
Blind Jupiter: or Judicial Miscarriages Display’d, printed in 
1683 for an anonymous compiler who reviewed the two trials 
among a number of others. 

Thus Mr. Hodgkyn. The next proceeding of Miss Wantage, 
who was nothing if not thorough, was to telephone to the house of 
Mr. Michelson, whose unique library of rare and curious books was 
open to any genuine bibliophile or student. He remembered Miss 
Wantage perfectly, and would be delighted to see her that after- 
noon. And in the meantime, she decided, she might as well make 
aday of it, and see what was to be dredged out of Curiosities of 
Architecture. 

In the library of the I.A., or Institute of Arts, the investigator 
was confronted with the sort of book she detested—rambling and 
chatty, and full of quotations from Wordsworth and Scott. The 
index was simply criminal. Nor, when at length Miss Wantage had 
tun the Osbourne case to earth, had Mr. Cope anything new to say 
about it. His interests were archeological, not legal. But at least 
he gave to the old tragedy what had hitherto been lacking—a local 
habitation ; and he added a very full account of the contrivance 
by which Mr. Osbourne had met his death. The fatal house, still 
standing when this account was written, and still known by its old 
name of Blue Anchor, was situated in the village of Newton Ouzel, 
near the Wash. It had been built for an inn; and the murderous 
apparatus was the invention of the last landlord. The hearths of 
two bedrooms on the first storey stood back to back. Benighted 
VOL. LXX.—No. 416, N.S. 12 
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travellers of opulent appearance would be shown to bed in one of 
these apartments, where a fire was burning—a safeguard, they 
would be told, against the agueish damps of that waterlogged 
region. For the same reason, the window was tight shut, and 
indeed apparently would not open. After a suitable interval, when 
the victim’s snoring was audible through the locked door, the host 
himself proceeded to the adjacent chamber, and through a con- 
cealed trap in the fireplace, where only a single course of bricks 
separated the two recesses, circumspectly shovelled coke or char. 
coal on to its fellow. A lever then let down a species of damper, 
closing the chimney and driving the fumes into the lethal room, 
When it was calculated these had done their work, the damper was 
raised. A ladder was fetched, and the window opened from out 
side, to be shut once more after the air within had been purified, 
The innkeeper, having also entered by these means, and appropriated 
the bulk of his victim’s valuables, could now snatch a little rest with 
aneasy mind. In the morning, the traveller when called would fail 
to answer; the door would be burst open; and he would be dis- 
covered mysteriously dead. 

For some time this ingenious invention worked very well 
But even amid the turmoil of the Civil War the sequence of known 
deaths at the Blue Anchor eventually aroused comment, and then 
enquiry ; and the inventor paid the capital penalty for overplaying 
his hand, For a number of years after, the house remained un 
tenanted. It was then bought by Mr. Osbourne, a retired Peter 
borough merchant with a hankering after playing the country 
gentleman in a small way. He added to the building, and laid out 
gardens; but unhappily he disregarded, or never discovered, the 
devilish contrivance that was to be his own undoing. This was left 
indeed, undismantled and still potent for evil, after his death. ‘It 
remains in situ to this day, and may be examined and manipulated, 
wrote Mr. Cope ; adding, with ill-concealed glee, ‘ A little oil would 
put it in perfect working order. A fact of interest,’ he concluded, 
‘is that after the miscreant Baddeley had expiated his twofold 
crime on the scaffold ’—here Miss Wantage shuddered— another 
branch of the family succeeded to the property, and their descend- 
ants, bearing the name of Osbourne, are in possession at the present 
time.’ 

‘Are they, I wonder?’ Miss Wantage asked herself as she 
closed the book; for this was now upwards of thirty years old. 
With a discreet yawn, for she had found Mr. Cope very trying, she 
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conveyed his work back to the librarian’s table, feeling that she 
had earned her belated lunch. An assistant, giving ear to the 
wants of a new arrival, paused to take the volume from her. 

‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘ here is the very book you require. I did 
not know this lady had it.’ 

Miss Wantage eyed with mild curiosity her rival for the charms 
of Mr. Cope. It was odd that two people in one day should want 
his lamentable book. She saw a tall young man, smartly and even 
foppishly dressed in a morning coat and a tall hat, his handsome 
but rather sullen face haggard with care or dissipation. He did 
not look the type to pore over architectural anecdotes : Miss Want- 
age, at a guess, would have put him down as a fledgling lawyer, 
probably a barrister, and not a very studious one. 

He gave her a quick glance as he raised his hat. ‘A very 
interesting book, I am told,’ he remarked. 

Miss Wantage, dazzling the assistant with one of her famous 
light-comedy smiles, gave the speaker a little nod as she turned to 
leave. 

‘A very badly written one,’ she said dryly. 


Il. 


Blind Jupiter proved a sad disappointment. If the anonymous 
compiler ever had in his hand the lost record of the proceedings 
against Cary Osbourne, he made the poorest use of them. His 
turgid account of the case was merely a bad digest, which Mr. 
Hodgkyn had turned into a better one. Miss Wantage, having 


taken up the calf-bound duodecimo with high hopes, felt corre- 


spondingly defrauded. But then she marvelled once more, a little 
impatiently, at her own zeal in this ancient and terminated cause. 
Why, in the name of sanity, was she wasting precious Christmas 
holidays chasing phantoms, dead and done with these two hundred 
and fifty years ? What was poor Cary Osbourne to her? ‘I must 
be bewitched !’ thought Miss Wantage, and resolved firmly to dis- 
miss this preoccupation from her mind. But the spell was not to 
be thus cast off. No sooner had Mr. Michelson been detached from 
& bookcase, and the volume returned to him, than, with his first 
words, Miss Wantage’s wits were on the alert again, and hot on a 
new trail. 

“Not much help to you, eh ?’ said Mr. Michelson. ‘I’m afraid 
the only merit of the book is its rarity. I never thought I should 
have two people here in two days asking for it. It’s a collector’s 
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piece—nothing more. Though there was precious little of the 
collector, or the student either, about the young man who called 
yesterday.’ 

‘A young man?’ Miss Wantage repeated. ‘What was he 
like 2’ 

‘I should call him a fop,’ said Mr. Michelson, to whom that 
epithet could never have been applied. ‘ La-di-dah manner, don’t 
you know. Anda top-hat. The B.M. referred him to me: they 
haven’t a copy of the book. I took him to be a lawyer—he quoted 
some legal pundit on the Popish Plot, and babbled about forensic 
studies. Now I think of it, he was very inquisitive about your 
Osbourne case. Wanted all the ghastly details, and seemed quite 
put out because the book doesn’t give any account of the asphyxi- 
ating box of tricks. I told him if that was all he wanted, he needn't 
have bothered me—he’d find an account as long as his arm in a silly 
book by that fellow Cope, the architect.’ 

Miss Wantage was afterwards inclined to think she must have 
been not bewitched but inspired. She heard her tongue, appar- 
ently of its own volition, asking another leading question. 

‘Did he give you his name, Mr. Michelson ? ’ 

“Oh, yes. Lawrence. I remember it because he apologised 
abjectly for not having a card. Seemed to think it an unforgivable 
sin. Said he’d rushed round from his chambers in a hurry. Do 
you know the fellow ?’ 

‘I think I may have met him, from your description,’ said Miss 
Wantage cautiously. The automatic detective within her was 
now in full cry. ‘I suppose, by a miracle, you don’t happen to 
know anything about the present Osbourne family, Mr. Michelson! 
I have seen Cope’s book, and they were still living at Blue Anchor 
when he wrote it. And the house was much as it used to be. But 
that was thirty years ago.’ 

‘ They and the house were still there two years ago,’ the collector 
said. ‘I was round that way in the summer, and heard of them. 
An old lady, Mrs. Osbourne, and a niece.’ 

Miss Wantage looked at her watch. ‘I’m afraid I must go, 
after all. I’m terribly sorry. I was dying to browse round agai, 
Mr. Michelson. But I’ve just remembered something that must 
be done before four. Thank you so much for all your kindness.’ 

At the house door she hailed a passing taxi. It was a quarter- 
past three ; and there was still time to round off the day’s work. 
By the half-hour she was back once more in the Institute of Arts, 
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ghere the Librarian was quite willing to turn up the signature of 
that other applicant for the Curiosities of Architecture in whom this 
attractive young lady now believed she had recognised an old 
fellow-student. 

‘Edwards?’ Miss Wantage repeated thoughtfully. ‘No, I 
must have been mistaken. So sorry to have troubled you. Thank 
you so much.’ 

The taxi drove in through the tall archway of the Public Record 
Office at ten minutes tofour. The passenger hastened to the literary 
research room, and there sought out her friend Mr. Buckle, whose 
tum of duty it was to preside over the semi-anesthetised investi- 
gators. The request she had to make of him required to be put 
diplomatically, for the P.R.O. preserves the reticences proper to an 
oficial institution ; but Miss Wantage knew her Mr. Buckle, and 
her own persuasive powers. 

‘Well, I don’t see why I shouldn’t,’ said Mr. Buckle, rubbing 
hischin. ‘ Of course, we’re not supposed to do this sort of thing, 
but if you think he’s a friend of yours, and want to pull his leg—— 
last week, you said? Just wait a moment, will you?’ 

He returned in due course with a file of paper slips—requisition 
foms handed in the previous week. Muttering to himself, he 
flicked them over with a moistened finger. 

‘These are all the Miscellaneous. 760’s, you said? Here we 
are—no, 780’s. How badly these people write. What’s this ? 
Admiralty In-Letters. No business to be here at all—— Ah! 
here we have it! Ican hardly read it, though. Mudie? Maude ? 
Maddox ?’—— Mr. Buckle looked up and beamed at Miss Wantage 
through his glasses. ‘I remember perfectly now. Young fellow 
—a new-comer, with a letter from some legal big-wig. Maddox it 
i, Is he your friend ?’ 

Once more, with profuse apologies, Miss Wantage had to con- 
fess herself mistaken. Mr. Maddox was not her friend. But having 
thanked Mr. Buckle winningly, she departed from the great building 
ina pleasant glow of self-complacency. She had accomplished a 
little piece of detective work with neatness and despatch. For the 
dressy but retiring young gentleman who gave one name to Mr. 
Michelson, and another at the Institute of Arts, had of necessity to 
sail under his true colours at the Public Record Office, admission 
to which for purposes of research is obtainable in the first place only 
at the recommendation of some reliable and verifiable citizen. 
Mr. Maddox, then, stood thus himself identified ; and the genesis 
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and process of his recent pilgrimage were as clearly revealed to Misg 
Wantage, who had traversed almost the same circuit, albeit in g 
different order. But who was Maddox, what was he ? Why this 
absorbing concern in the case of Cary Osbourne? And why, 
above all, these shifts and aliases? Until these questions were 
answered, Miss Wantage knew now she would have no rest. For 
good or ill, the spell had got her too. 


IV. 


At Newton Ouzel it was raining. The air was raw, and chilled 
one through waterproof, tweeds and furs as though these were 
cotton. Premature dusk was falling upon a landscape apparently 
designed to fortify the hypothesis that the earth is flat. Miss 
Wantage, clambering stiffly out of the refrigerator, miscalled an 
omnibus, which had brought her from the nearest railway station, 
three miles away, glared disgustedly around her at the dim and 
ouzelish village, and once more anathematised herself for a fool, 
Stamping briskly to reanimate feet that felt like a pair of frozen 
rabbits, she set off down the muddy street. The conductress on the 
refrigerator had told her that Blue Anchor House stood at the far 
end, beyond the church ; and at the hotel in the little town through 
which the railway passed other information concerning her objective 
had already been acquired. Miss Wantage argued correctly that 
enquiries would attract less attention there than in Newton Ouzel 
itself, and that there would be little to choose between the two as 
hotbeds of local gossip. The manageress of the hotel, enchanted 
to meet a forthcoming stranger of her own sex in mid-winter, and 
completely deceived by the traveller’s fluffy appearance and childish 
garrulity about nothing, had been clay in Miss Wantage’s hands. 
While lunch was being improvised—and apparently caught on the 
hoof—a chronicle of small beer was unobtrusively steered into the 
required channel; and presently the essential history of the 
Osbourne family was disclosed. 

The late Mr. Osbourne had been a man of means, His widow 
was @ frail old lady of seventy, who spent most of the winter months 
in her bedroom and lived in simple style with a niece of the same 
name and two indoor servants. Miss Osbourne was well liked; 
quiet, you know, but pretty, and always bright and friendly. No 
airs. Not like that cousin of hers who was for ever up and down 
from London. Oh, Mr. Maddox was very free with his money—too 
free, by all accounts—but he was too stand-offish for these country 
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. Asore trial, too, to his poor aunt, so they said: always in 
debt and running down to borrow money. That was all he came 
for, if you asked the manageress—who, in point of fact, was being 
asked precisely that sort of question, although she did not know it. 
Of course, when the old lady died, Mr. Maddox would get the house 
and a good deal of the money, there being no sons or daughters ; 
but it looked bad, his taking it all for granted, so to speak, and 
drawing on his expectations. Mind you, he had a way with him 
when he liked ; they said Miss Osbourne herself was soft on him, 
more was the pity. And his aunt was downright weak about him, 
being her own sister’s son. Not that she heard half the stories of 
his goings-on in London——Though it was said she had put the brake 
on lately. If you asked the manageress, it was high time. The 
sums he had had, you would hardly believe! Talk ?—— Oh, it 
was more than just talk. All the country knew about it. Since 
the Osbournes were the oldest family for miles round, the country 
(Miss Wantage gathered) had a right to know. It was very con- 
venient, therefore, that both the servants were locals. Hannah 
came from this very town, and was in every week to see her folk. 
Twenty years she had been with Mrs. Osbourne, who told her 
everything. Naturally the country was well informed—— 
Beyond the church Blue Anchor House abutted on the road, 
as became a building designed for an inn. Someone, however— 
doubtless the Peterborough merchant—had thrown back a wing 
at a right-angle, facing a well-conditioned garden. The house was 
a pleasing structure of small red brick, with two gables to a wing, 
and stone copings and drip-stones and finials. It had altered little, 
mellowing only, since Thomas Osbourne had died there in his sleep, 
and poor Cary was dragged away to be murdered in her turn by 
form of law. Miss Wantage, a believer in the genius loci, felt a 
thrill as she studied the old building, and a new eagerness to know 
something of this household which reproduced so precisely, in essen- 
tials, the circumstances of two hundred and fifty years before. 
History repeating itselfi—— But the analogy was not one to be 
pushed too far, even in imagination. Miss Wantage knew the 
dangers of imagination. She had come—well, clear-headed as she 
was, she could not formulate, or shrank from formulating, the 
motive that still spurred her on. Enough that she had come to 
see what there was to see. On the spot, perhaps, another afflatus 
might inspire her. 
The door was opened to her by an elderly maidservant, neat, 
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prim-lipped, unmistakably the old and privileged retainer. ‘ Han. 
nah, the mouthpiece, for a ducat!’ said Miss Wantage to herself, 
offering her card and murmuring aloud a diffident enquiry for Mrs, 
Osbourne. But Mrs. Osbourne, it seemed, was ailing, and in her bed, 

‘Oh, dear! I’m sosorry!’ Miss Wantage gushed. ‘I wouldn't 
have dreamed of bothering her if I’d known! But now I’m her 
—I wonder—I only called to ask if I might have just a peep at the 
house. I am so interested in old houses, and I’ve read of Blue 
Anchor. And being in the neighbourhood on my vacation——’ 

‘You'd best see Miss Babs, Miss. If you’ll come in——’ 

Here was another triumph for the ingénue. Not even Hannah, 
who looked capable of making very short work of impertinent sight- 
seers, could turn away into the rain this appealing young lady 
with her gentle voice and fluttering manner. 

Miss Wantage was led to the drawing-room. Low and L.- 
shaped, it had a window looking on the road and two of the French 
type in the added wing, opening to the garden. Its furniture was 
of the depressingly solid sort, mahogany preponderating. An 
immense carpet of very heavy pile concealed, the visitor surmised, 
a stone floor. The grate was empty, and the room chilled one 
like a vault. 

‘Brrrh!’ Miss Wantage shuddered to herself. ‘From the 
refrigerator to cold storage! ’ 

She walked down the room to peer round the corner into the 
short leg of the L, and then from the window looked out on to the 
weeping road. She did not hear the door open, nor any footstep 
on the heavy carpet, until a movement at her back caused her to 
swing round. A girl had come into the room and was standing 
behind her, holding her card and eyeing her with polite enquiry. 

Miss Wantage, continuing her rdle—perhaps because it gave a 
dramatic touch to this adventure—began to flute and flutter apo- 
logies. But she was scrutinising Miss Osbourne with extraordinary 
interest all the while. A pretty girl, quiet-looking, as the man- 
ageress had said, and, one would add, probably reserved and rather 
deep. No fool, at any rate. Miss Osbourne had a firm little chin, 
a firmer little mouth, and very steady and penetrating eyes of a 
deep blue beneath straight dark brows. A young lady of character, 
yet with something sedately old-fashioned in her grave air and her 
plain dark frock. It needed no stretch of imagination to picture 
her in the ringlets, the falling collar, the full skirt and sleeves, 
which her cruelly used ancestress had worn. And with these 
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reflections, Miss Wantage, as she babbled on, found herself discern- 
ing signs of care and preoccupation in the young face. The girl 
seemed to be listening with but half an ear; the deep-blue eyes 
had a baftling trick of looking through the visitor to unfathomable 
distances. Once, for the merest instant, they narrowed, and a 
spasm, flitting like a shadow over her face, turned it almost haggard. 
In that instant, it was plain, she heard not a word said to her; and 
Miss Wantage, her own indefinable motives crystallising, decided 
that she had done well to come. The household at Blue Anchor 
repaid a visit. Mr. Maddox’s cousin was of no common type, and, 
Miss Wantage judged, had twice that young gentleman’s brains 
and determination. This was not quite what the investigator had 
expected. But the girl was in some distress of mind, and perhaps 
needed aid. Or was it, perhaps, the genius loci conjuring better 
than Miss Wantage knew? She felt, in fact, a little bewitched 
again. She could not rid her head of its confusion between past 
and present, and was all but seeing in this self-possessed product of 
the 1920’s that Cary Osbourne whose spell had played such tricks 
with the Christmas holidays. 

In the meantime, the other had hardly spoken. It was true 
she had hardly had a chance. 

‘Quite unpardonable of me, I know,’ Miss Wantage gushed. 
‘But then, Miss Osbourne——__ By the way, you are Miss Osbourne, 
of course ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ the girl said. She had a low, sweet voice, and a deliberate 
utterance that was almost a drawl. ‘ Yes, I’m Cary Osbourne.’ 

Miss Wantage was startled out of her histrionics. She stared 
at this authentic reincarnation. ‘Dear me!’ she exclaimed. 
‘How very odd! I thought your servant——’ 

Cary Osbourne smiled. ‘Oh, Hannah has called me Babs ever 
since I was one. You think my name odd? There is generally 
a Cary in our family.’ 

‘Most interesting !’ Miss Wantage murmured, back once more 
in the seventeenth century. Cary Osbourne, a little pucker on her 
brow, was plainly wondering why, to a total stranger, it should be 
8, Miss Wantage pulled herself together. 

‘Well, I mustn’t keep you for ever with my chattering,’ she 
said brightly. ‘And perhaps I am asking too much. Please be 
frank | ’—— 

‘I can show you part of the house,’ the girl said. But her 
reluctance was obvious—and very natural, as Miss Wantage had 
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to admit. ‘I don’t know that it is very exciting. We have no 
old furniture, and nothing ever happened here.’ 

‘Oh, but something did happen!’ Miss Wantage cried, with 
the gusto of the horror-seeker. ‘Don’t you know? There’s g 
room where people were suffocated and robbed, and I’ve read in g 
book that that what they call the lethal apparatus is still there, 
So thrilling!’—— 

Her simulated zeal faltered. Cary Osbourne was staring at her 
in the strangest way. The deep blue eyes had narrowed again, 
and appeared violet, almost black. Perhaps it was only a trick of 
the fading light, but Miss Wantage could have sworn the blood had 
ebbed from the girl’s cheeks. For an instant her face looked ashen 
and pinched. An instant after, it was flushed; the firm mouth 
tightened ; and Miss Osbourne looked almost angry. 

‘I don’t know anything about it!’ she said sharply. ‘ You 
must have mistaken the house. And I think, perhaps, after all—’ 

But what she thought was not then uttered. Startling them 
both, a man’s voice came echoing down the long arm of the draw- 
ing-room, the door of which was so well hung and oiled that neither 
had heard his entry. 

*‘ Here you are, Cary! What on earth are you doing in this 
vault ? ’ 

Miss Wantage, standing at the corner of the L, was hidden from 
the new-comer, as he was from her, by a mahogany bookcase piled 
with huge vases. But she knew that voice: she had heard it only 
the day before, in the Institute of Arts. And, as Cary Osbourne 
swung round and put out a hand as if to check him, Mr. Maddox 
went on heedlessly, although in a lower tone: 


‘It’s all right. I’ve persuaded the old girl. She’s set on | 


changing her room now. Quite convinced the damp is killing her, 
and that she thought of it herself——’ 

Stepping suddenly in sight of Miss Wantage, the young man 
pulled up as if shot. His jaw dropped. In the darkening room 
his handsome, reckless face looked the colour of his light grey 
tweeds. 

‘Oh, Lord!’ he said. ‘I didn’t know——’ 

His cousin, with a swift, inscrutable glance at Miss Wantage, 
took charge of the situation and completed the sense of her 
unfinished thought. 

‘This lady is just going,’ she said. 
But she did not know the lady. Miss Wantage was even better 
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accustomed to controlling situations. Although momentarily 
with the young man’s words, her heart had seemed to stop and the 
room to rock beneath her, as all her formless fears—indeed, they 
had hardly been so much—were in that instant justified and cast 
jnto a certainty more terrible than anything she could have dreamed, 


' yet it was with her blandest air that she addressed Mr. Maddox. 


‘Surely we have met before?’ said Miss Wantage. 

What with the poor light, her raincoat and her little leather 
hat, the young man failed at first to recognise her. He looked 
troubled, but not yet alarmed. 

‘Mr. Lawrence, is it not?’ said Miss Wantage. ‘Or is it Mr. 
Edwards? I’m so stupid about names. Oh, of course! It’s 
Mr. Maddox !’ 

She had read in the more sensational type of novel of people 
turning green with fright, but she had never believed in this pig- 
mental marvel. Yet if Mr. Maddox did not turn green, the twilight 
in that grim, cold room was playing the queerest tricks. As he fell 
back a step, his jaw fallen again, his eyes starting, Cary Osbourne 
thrust herself between the pair. 

‘Harry, who is this woman ?’ she cried. 

-Gone utterly now was the soft, deliberate speech, the reserved, 
ladylike manner. The words snapped out like bullets from a gun. 


' Mr. Maddox appearing incapable of a reply, Miss Wantage answered 


for him. 

‘Oh, I am just what I profess to be,’ she said gently. ‘I have 
only one surname. Do you know, Miss Osbourne, Mr. Maddox 
and I—it is Mr. Maddox, isn’t it? These pseudonyms are so con- 
fusing. And I keep wanting to call him Mr. Baddeley now. I 
wonder why ?—as I was saying, Mr. Maddox and I have been 
playing a sort of general post. Always just missing one another. 
Though we did clash once. But I was just behind him at the Record 
Office, and again at Mr. Michelson’s. Of course he had a start, and 
I've been getting warmer. Hodgkyn, wasn’t it, Mr. Maddox? He 
would be in your line. It was really a piece of hard luck you should 
have goneto the I.A. Youcould have found that wretched book 
of Cope’s almost anywhere, I expect.’ 

Another simile Miss Wantage had come across in her light read- 
ing was ‘ looks that kill.’ As she turned to Cary Osbourne again, 
it struck her forcibly that if looks were half as lethal as carbon 
monoxide, Mewingham College would be requiring a new lecturer 
in Modern History. The deep-blue eyes were black now, pupil 
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and iris one, and yet they seemed to blaze. A vertical line drew 
together the straight brows. The firm mouth was a thin, malignant 
slit in a furious white face. The transformation was appalling 
Miss Wantage, whose belief in her own perceptions was receiving 
a severe shock, felt a little sick. Yet the girl did not speak : stand- 
ing beside her cousin, who was stricken dumb by horror, she too 
remained silent, only staring, staring. Perhaps she had nothing to 
say, or did not trust her tongue ; perhaps she wanted to learn how 
much this terrible stranger knew. Miss Wantage, apparently 
quite at her ease, although in fact far from it, proceeded to oblige, 
She lifted her ingénue’s eyes to Mr. Maddox’s ravaged face. 

‘You were talking of your aunt, were you not?’ said Miss 
Wantage. ‘And the room you referred to will be the small one 
on the left of the stairhead, no doubt. Do you know ’—the gentle, 
deceptive voice took on a new note, an edge which troublesome or 
inattentive pupils would have recognised—‘do you know, Mr, 
Maddox, from what I have heard of this house, I should judge it 
inadvisable, very inadvisable, for Mrs. Osbourne to change into that 
room. If I were you, I should exercise those persuasive powers 
again. I should indeed—for your own sake. Do your best, Mr. 
Maddox. I’m sure you will.’ 

There fell a moment’s silence in the cold room, through which 
more bitter little air seemed to have blown. The young man’s 
laboured breathing was plainly audible. His haggard features 
were ghastly. Cary Osbourne still stood like a figure of ice, her 
small fists clenched by her sides, her eyes, alone lit by the infernal 
flame within, never leaving the face of the accuser. 

* Well, I must be trotting along,’ said Miss Wantage in a conver- 
sational tone. ‘I won’t trouble you to-day, Miss Osbourne, after 
all. I can see you have more important things to occupy you than 
a stranger’s curiosity. But, do you know, I would have that other 
bedroom turned into a box-room or something, and the fireplace 
bricked up. Think it over. I’m a great believer in history repeat- 
ing itself—I teach history, you know—but it doesn’t do to interpret 
these little maxims ¢oo literally, does it? It isn’t always wise. I 
trust your aunt will make good progress—in her own room. Some- 
how I think she will. Good-bye! I can let myself out. Don't 
trouble.’ 

They did not trouble. They were still standing together, silent, 
in the cold, creeping shadows of the drawing-room, as Miss Wantage 
let herself out. 
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MEASUREMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
BY W. F. WATSON. 


Tus life of a mechanic must of necessity be mixed up with measure- 
ment. Drawings and dimensions, inches and metres, fractions 
and decimals, rules and calipers, verniers and micrometers are all 
part of his daily routine. It is doubtful, however, whether there 
are many mechanics who could answer off hand the apparently 
simple question. ‘What is aninch?’ Yet upon that answer has 
depended the settlement of lawsuits and the payment of damages. 
We may possibly know that the word ‘ inch,’ like the word ‘ ounce,’ 
isderived from the Latin word wncia, meaning a twelfth part, but 
that does not carry us very far towards explaining what an inch 
isexcept that it is the twelfth part of a foot. On the other hand, 
vhilst the ounce is most certainly the twelfth part of a troy pound 
vhich, although still in use for weighing gold, silver and precious 
stones, was abolished as a commercial measure in 1879, it is but 
the sixteenth part of a pound avoirdupois. But however limited 
his knowledge of the origins of measures may be, the average 
mechanic cannot help being struck by the confusion that continually 
arises from the fact that, in the workshop, both the decimal system 
of metres and the duodecimal system of feet and inches are in use. 
Moreover, he knows that, whilst accuracy and interchangeability 
have reached a degree not very far short of perfection, the absence 
of uniformity in sizes and systems, absurdities in regard to threads, 
and precision madness are really amazing. Before proceeding to 
deal with measurement as it affects management, a brief survey of 
origins may not be uninteresting : to me the subject is fascinating. 

The ancient Babylonian astronomers, we are told, were the 
first to discover the convenience of the duodecimal system, probably 
because it had the advantage of possessing more aliquot parts than 
ay other system. The ner of 600 and the sar of 3,600 were formed 
fom the soss or unit of 60, which corresponded with a degree of the 
equator, and as far as we can learn, the duodecimal system pre- 
dominated for many centuries. About the tenth century a.D., 
the mathematicians began to employ decimal fractions for the 
extraction of square roots, but it was not until five centuries later 
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(1586), that a Dutch mathematician established their daily use, 
That he was aware of the great importance of his innovation is 
evidenced by his declaration that the universal adoption of decimal 
coinage, weights and measures was only a question of time. Simon 
Stevinus was no false prophet: the decimal system is now all but 
universal. His notation was very unwieldy, however. He printed 
little circles round the exponents of the different powers of one-tenth, 
The point separating the integers from the decimal fractions seems to 
be the invention of Bartholomeus Piticus, in whose trigonometrical 
tables (1612) it occurs, and it was accepted by the Scottish mathe- 
matician John Napier, in his logarithmic papers (1614 and 1619). 

When we come to delve into the history of metrology we find 
that owing to neglect and to the scarcity of materials (some aver 
that nearly all definite records perished), there is a gap of more 
than a thousand years over which the connection of units of measure 
is mostly deductive. It does not seem difficult, however, to arrive 
at certain conclusions. Most ancient measures have been derived 
from one of two great systems, that of the cubit of 20-63 inches, or 
the digit of 0-729 inches, showing that the human body furnished 
the earliest measure for many races. Since these terms of measure 
are generic and not specific, it follows that the foot, digit, cubit, 
palm, stadium, mile, talent, mina, stater, dram, obol, pound, ounce, 
grain, metretes, medimnus, modius, hin, and others mean nothing 
exact unless qualified by the name of their country or city. The 
innumerable variations of the ancient cubits, digits and feet are 
such that it may be permissible to deduce that they arose from 
the difference in the stature of the various races. 

Since prehistoric times, the transfer of units of measure from 
one people to another has always been achieved through trade, 
not through the international exchange of scientific conclusions. 
So then, the seeking of a standard of measure began when nations 
commenced to trade with each other. In England, the commonest 
building foot right up to the fifteenth century averaged 13-22 inches, 
which was the Belgic foot of the Tungri, the origin of which appears 
to have been lost in antiquity, but which, curiously enough, is the 
basis of the present English land measure. The English commercial 
foot of 12 inches was legalised in a.p. 950, but it was well over 
three hundred years before it finally supplanted the Belgic foot, 
more’s the pity. The difference between three Belgic feet of 13-22 
inches and the metre is only 0-29 of an inch, whereas the difference 
between three English feet of 12 inches and the metre is 3-37 inches. 
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Had the Belgic foot not been unfortunately ousted by the English 
foot, the changes necessary to make our measure coincide with the 
metre would have been so small that in all probability it would 
have been accomplished. Let us now turn to the metric system. 
The idea of scientific measurements had been discussed as early 
as the seventeenth century, particularly by Jean Pickard, a French 
astronomer (1620-82), who proposed taking as a unit the length of 
a pendulum beating one second at sea-level, at a latitude of 45 
degrees. But it was not until the year following the outbreak of 
the French Revolution of 1789—which coincided with the beginning 
of the industrial revolution—that these suggestions took practical 
shape. In 1790 the French National Assembly appointed, by 
decree, a committee to consider the suitability either of the seconds 
pendulum, a fraction of the length of the equator, or a fraction of 
the quadrant of the terrestrial meridian. This committee decided 
in favour of the latter, and a commission was then appointed to 
measure the arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and Mount Jany, 
near Barcelona. Another commission was appointed to draw up 
a system of weights and measures based on the length of the metre, 
and to fix the nomenclature, which, on the report of the commission, 
was established by law in 1795. It was not until four years later 
that the report on the length of the metre was made. The theory 
of the system is that the metre (métre-d-traits) is one ten-millionth 
of a quadrant of the earth through Paris ; the litre, or unit of volume, 
is a cube of one-tenth metre side; the gramme, or unit of weight, 
is nominally one-thousandth of the weight of a litre of water at 
4° Centigrade. On the 10th of December, 1799, the value of the 
metre and of the kilogramme was definitely fixed by law, and the 
new system became compulsory in 1801. The French authorities 
were wise in their time, for in 1837, an act was passed forbidding 
as and from January 1, 1840, under severe penalties, the use 
of any other weights and measures than those established by the 
laws of 1795 and 1799. The metric system is now obligatory in 
Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, 
Rumania, Servia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and its use is legalised 
in Egypt, Great Britain, Japan, Russia, Turkey and the United 
States of America. 
In 1875, the international Bureau of Weights and Measures was 
constituted in Paris to furnish prototypes of the metre to subscribing 
countries. The official French metre is represented by the distance 
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lying between two microscopic lines scribed on an iridio-platinum 
bar now reposing in the archives of the Bureau, when the bar is 
at zero Centigrade. The alloy and the cross-section of this rod were 
chosen because they are least susceptible to atmospheric changes, 
Temperature is a vital factor in computing the metre measure, 
because, as the temperature of the rod falls above or below zero 
Centigrade, the distance between the microscopic lines becomes less 
or greater than a metre in direct proportion to the coefficient of 
thermal expansion of the alloy. This question of temperature is 
one of the great problems in measuring accurately. The French 
metre is measured at zero Centigrade ; the English inch at 62° 
Fahrenheit ; whilst the standard American inch is measured at 
68° Fahrenheit. Therefore, to bring the three standards into 
complete accord, the units must be held at three different tempera- 
tures. For instance: If a standard French 100-millimetre gauge 
at zero Centigrade is measured at the English standard tempera- 
ture, it will be -023 mm. longer than 100 mm., and when 
measured at the U.S.A. standard temperature it is found to be 
‘027 mm. longer. Conversely, an American standard metre, and 
an English standard inch gauge, become correspondingly less when 
measured at the French official standard temperature. 

Since the adoption of these standards of measurement, the 
scientists have discovered another method of checking the accuracy 
of measures by means of an instrument known as the interferometer, 
the operation of which is based upon the constant rays of light in 
the spectrum. It is calculated that in the event of the official metre 
gauge being at any time destroyed, it could, with the aid of an 
interferometer, be reproduced to within one ten-millionth of its 
theoretical length. This instrument has shown that the metre 
is equal to 1,553,163-5 wave-lengths of the red ray of the spectrum 
of cadmium in air at 15° Centigrade, and 760 millimetres barometric 
pressure. It is worth noting here that gauge-making has reached 
such accuracy that it is possible to take sixty-seven small block 
gauges at random from several sets of Johansson gauges, put them 
together, and check them with a single master block gauge of the 
same size as the total sixty-seven gauges, to within -000006 of an inch! 

Several attempts have been made by individuals and business 
men to secure the compulsory adoption of the metric system in 
England, but without success. A Decimal Association was formed 
in 1854, but it did not make much headway. Ten years later a 
bill to make the system compulsory for certain purposes was 
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introduced in Parliament, but owing to Government opposition, 
a permissive Bill was substituted which became law as the Metric 
Act (1864), and which was repealed by the Weights and Measures 
Act of 1878. In 1871 another compulsory Bill was rejected by the 
House of Commons on the second reading by a majority of five. 
Twenty-two years later a representative delegation of business men 
unsuccessfully tried to: persuade the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir William Harcourt) to adopt the metric system. Finally, in 
1897, the beginning of the motor-car boom, be it noted, a statute was 
passed, the Weights and Measures (Metric System) Act, legalising 
the use in trade of the system, and abolishing the penalty for using 
or having in one’s possession a weight or measure of that system. 
Whilst the principal argument put forward against the compulsory 
adoption of the metric system in this country to the exclusion of all 
others has been that of the expense entailed by scrapping existing 
measures and machinery, the parochial spirit of nationalism is also 
afactor. In some districts of the United Kingdom, as well as in 
provincials of other countries, old local and customary denomina- 
tions of weights and measures are still to be found in use, although 
their use may have been prohibited by law very many years ago. 
And even in these days of large-scale mass production and 
rationalisation, quite a number of manufacturers have individual 
systems of measure, and whilst they may conform to either of the 
standards, no two agree unless they have been made from the same 
material, in the same shop and at the same time. It will easily 
be seen that, what with the variations of standards, materials, and 
temperatures, the ways of mechanics, machine tool makers, and 
manufacturers vary also. 

Experience teaches us that for all practical purposes, the metric 
system with its decimal divisions and multiples, is far superior to 
the feet and inches and its cumbrous vulgar fractions. As a matter 
of fact, mechanics must necessarily resort to decimals even when 
working to inches. It is a startling fact that although the inch 
is based upon the duodecimal system, its divisions are neither 
duodecimal nor decimal, and when we get down to sixty-fourths, 
we discover the impracticability of such divisions for purposes of 
measuring, so we drop the silly nonsense and pick up the decimal 
system of hundredths and thousandths. After all, such fractions 
88 z$5, x45, sty and zozq would look rather absurd, would they 
not ? And, of course, verniers and micrometers are graduated in 
tenths. It is very confusing sometimes. It wouldn’t be so very 
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bad if there was some sort of uniformity in marking the dimensions 
on the drawings, but blue prints vary according to the shop, or, 
as I often suspect, to the personal style or whim of the draughtsman, 
In some instances all fractions will be shown in decimals 
or all in fractions, but in very many cases some dimensions 
are given in fractions and some in décimals. For instance, you 
might get hold of a drawing where one measurement is marked 
2-578 in. 7 931 and another as 483 in. 70915. (The minus and 
plus figures denote toleration limits.) In each case it may be 
necessary to find the equivalents: one cannot always remember 
that 0-578 equals #iths, and that @$ths represent 0-5156, 
Unfortunately mechanics are not always mathematicians. Maybe 
the draughtsman himself could not remember the equivalent, and 
was too busy (or lazy) to convert the fraction, or to find it in his 
book of reference. 

It is even more confusing when both metric and English systems 
are in operation in the same shop and on the same job. I have 
handled hundreds of jobs where the diameters, say, were in inches, 
whilst the lengths were in millimetres. I distinctly remember 
having to machine two kinds of brass bushes. In one case, the hole 
was a metric size, the outside diameter inches, the thickness of the 
flange and the chamfers were metric, and the length inches. In 
the other case, the dimensions were exactly the reverse. They 
were bushes for a well-known luxury car. Can anything be more 
ridiculous ? Whilst most modern verniers and mechanics’ rules are 
graduated with both metres and inches, no micrometer can be made 
adaptable to both, and it is the micrometer that is most commonly 
used in England. Consequently, where only one micrometer is avail- 
able, as is so often the case, it becomes necessary to convert the 
dimensions to suit the type of micrometer one is using. Even when 
verniers and micrometers are at hand, it is so easy to get mixed up, 
and mistakes frequently occur, which is scarcely to be wondered at. 

The trials and tribulations of the turner and the manufacturer 
may be still further appreciated by a study of screw threads, which 
reveals the fact that there are no fewer than thirty known standard 
systems, excluding special threads adopted by individual manu- 
facturers. I am reminded of when I worked for a famous firm of 
sword makers who also make the nation’s bayonets. Attached to 
the hilt of the bayonet is a small bolt operating a spring clip which 
fastens the bayonet to the rifle. Now the thread on the bolt is 
(or was when I worked on the job, and I kave no reason to believe 
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that it has since been changed) thirty-three and a third to the inch, 
the angle forty-seven and a half degrees, and the threads were 
radiused top and bottom. The angle appears to conform to the 
British Association Standard, but it is quite incomprehensible why 
sich an unusual pitch should be chosen. It was certainly a source 
of wonder to us mechanics, and we often discussed its origin. The 
only conclusion we could arrive at was that the first bolt was made 
in primitive times, and instead of being turned on the lathe, it was 
made in the vice with a small round file, known as a ‘ mousetail,’ 
and it just happened to be thirty-three and a third threads an inch ! 
Since it was not a standard thread we had to make our own taps 
and dies, and as no lathe was built to cut such a pitch, special gear 
wheels had to be made to enable us todo so. As with most Govern- 
ment work, extraordinary care was exercised in order to secure 
accuracy of pitch, angle and shape, and I remember that thousands 
of bolts and nuts were scrapped for trivial faults. And yet, when 
that bolt was fixed in position and the nut screwed on, the thing 
was firmly riveted over ! 

The Whitworth standard screw thread is the one most 
commonly used in thiscountry. Designed by Sir Joseph Whitworth 
in 1841, it was the first recognised screw system, and has been 
employed continually since its introduction, for general engineering 
purposes. As engineering developed it was found that the Whit- 
worth pitches did not satisfy all requirements, and in 1905, the 
Engineering Standards Committee introduced the British Standard 
Fine Thread to supplement the Whitworth scheme. The form of 
the former is exactly the same as the latter, but in the case of the 
British Standard Fine, there is a greater number of threads per inch 
for corresponding diameters than in the Whitworth Standard. For 
instance, the Whitworth Standard half-inch screw has 12 
threads to the inch, whilst the British Standard Fine has 16. 
There is not much confusion arising out of the use of these two 
systems—most mechanics are familiar with both—but when we get 
below a quarter of an inch in diameter, the British Association 
Standard comes into use. Whilst both Whitworth and British 
Standard Fine forms are based upon the duodecimal system of 
inches, and the angle is 55 degrees, the British Association thread 
is based upon the decimal system and the angle is 474 degrees ! 

The British Standard Brass thread, specially designed for thin 
brass tubing, has a constant pitch of 26 threads per inch for all 
diameters, the form being Whitworth, but the American Standard 
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Brass has a constant pitch of 27 threads per inch and is based upon 
the U.S.A. Standard thread. 

The Admiralty has its own system of fine threads for pressure 
gauges, screwed glands, etc., and the Royal Microscopical Society 
have their own special standard which, although also based upon 
the Whitworth Standard, is not the same as the standard adopted 
by the Royal Photographic Society. But the standard used by 
the Cycle Engineers’ Institute, which was accepted in 1902, is made 
with a 60-degree angle. In 1912, the Society of Model and Experi- 
mental Engineers, not to be outdone, devised a special standard 
of their own. 

There appears to be quite as much multiplicity in the United 
States, that home of standardisation! The most commonly used 
thread is called the United States Standard ; the angle is 60 degrees, 
and the top and bottom of the thread are flat instead of round as in 
the case of most British standards. But there are also in use the 
Sharp V Thread, the Society of Automobile Engineers’ standard, 
and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers’ system. All 
these standards, whilst conforming to the American form of 60 
degrees, differ as regards the number of threads per inch for corre- 
sponding diameters. The U.S. standard half-inch screw has 13 threads 
to the inch, the Sharp V has 12, whilst the 8.A.E. has 20 threads per 
inch. The A.S.M.E. has two standards of its own, besides special 
sizes. In addition, the Cadillac Motor Co., Detroit, uses a special 
standard of its own, as also does the Waltham Watch Co. 

Imagine the confusion arising out of this multiplicity of 
standards! Some time ago I had to make a fitting to screw on 
a length of piping which was already threaded. It appeared, when 
measured, to be made to the British Standard Pipe Thread, the pitch 
of which is 11 threads to the inch, and I machined the fitting 
accordingly. When finished in accordance with standard sizes, it 
screwed on the pipe for three threads and stuck. Thinking I had 
not taken the thread deep enough, I put the job back in the lathe 
and chased it. (A chaser is a hand tool with teeth corresponding 
to the thread to be chased.) Still the thing would not go on the 
pipe farther than three threads. It occurred to me to check 
the pipe thread and I discovered a discrepancy in the pitch. 

‘I don’t know, Bill,’ said the mystified foreman when I consulted 
him. ‘Inch pipe thread is eleven to the inch all right, but this 
pipe seems different. I wonder if there is another kind of pipe 
thread. I'll look it up in the book.’ 
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‘There you are, Bill,’ he said, bringing the book to me later. 
‘I expect it’s Briggs standard pipe thread, which is eleven and 
a half threads to the inch.’ 

‘Well,’ I commented, ‘I can’t cut eleven and a half threads 
on this lathe, Jack.’ 

‘I know you can’t, Bill. You'd better put the pipe in the 
machine and screw that eleven to the inch.’ 

I did so, and of course made a mess of it. The blessed pipe fell 
in the fitting. It was scrapped and I had to make another one. 
That was my first experience of Briggs pipe thread. With the 
exception of the half-inch size, every size differs from the British 
in every diameter respecting the number of threads per inch. And 
then, when we come to the Copper Tube standard, the dimensions 
of which are identical with these of the British Standard pipe, we 
find that the number of threads to the inch for corresponding 
diameters agrees with neither the British nor the Briggs standards. 

It will be noticed that all the threads I have dealt with are 
American or English, and are mainly based on the duodecimal 
system of inches. Again we have to bow to the superiority of the 
metric system of measurement. In 1918, the International Con- 
gress for the standardisation of screw threads, held in Zurich, 
adopted the International Screw thread, which is based upon the 
metric system and conforms to the French standard, although 
differing slightly in regard to diameters and pitches. Since that 
date, the system has been adopted all over the continent, and it is 
encouraging to note that many British car manufacturers are 
using the International metric system. 

As with ordinary plain measurements, the metric system of 
screws is much easier to understand and far more simple to work 
to than any other standard. Moreover, we know that all the screws 
in any machine made in France, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
or any continental country, will be metric, whereas we are never 
sure what particular standard is followed in the screws of any 
machine made in Britain or America. Indeed, it often happens that 
several standards are used in one type of machine. Apart from the 
multiplicity of standards, we come across some curious instances 
in the workshop. One finds it extremely difficult to understand, 
for instance, why a shaft should be screwed to the one-inch pipe 
standard at one end, and to the one-inch-and-a-quarter Whitworth 
standard at the other. There is little difference in the diameters, 
but whilst the pipe thread is 11 to the inch, the Whitworth is 
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7 to the inch. The turner must change his lathe gears and his 
tool for each type of thread, and there appears to be no reason 
why both ends should not be made alike—it would be much easier to 
machine and far more economical. Yet that happens to be the case 
in respect to the worm shaft of a well-known commercial vehicle, 

There is as much dissimilarity in wire and sheet metal gauge 
sizes as there is in screw threads. Size two, for instance, may mean 
anything. For Brown and Sharpe’s standard it would mean 
0-2576 in. ; for Birmingham or Stub’s Iron Wire standard, 0-284 in. ; 
for Washburn and Moen, American Steel Wire Co., and Roebling 
systems, 0:2625 in. ; for Stub’s Steel Wire, 0-219 in. ; for Trenton 
Tron Co., 0-2650 in.; for British Imperial Wire, No. 2 represents 
0-2760 in., whilst for the United States Standard Plate the same 
number means a size of 0-2656 in. 

I do hope I have not been too technical for the ordinary reader 
—I don’t think I have. The popularity and widespread use of 
motor-cars and the wireless, and other things mechanical, has had 
the effect of familiarising people, other than those of us who are 
employed in the industry, with engineering terminology. Indeed, 
I dare swear that many car users and owners of wireless sets, have 
had some experience of our chaotic measuring system when trying 
to get spare parts. ‘Sorry, sir. But we haven’t that particular 
size in stock. You see, sir, it’s a different make, and the screws 
are not thesame. We may be able to get you one from the makers, 
if not, we will get one made for you. How much will it cost? 
Well, Icouldn’t say, sir . . .!’ Who has not heard that old story ? 

Here is a fairly common experience in the workshop. One of 
the screws of a machine gives out and must be replaced as quickly 
as possible because the plant cannot afford to stop. It might be 
a milling, shaping, slotting or automatic machine, a turret or a 
lathe, it matters not. ‘ Right-o,’ we say and set about it. If the 
thread has stripped, or if it has broken in the hole and has to be 
drilled out, it is difficult to find out what type of thread it is. We 
look at the name plate, if it possesses one, to find out the make 
of machine. If it’s of continental manufacture, then ten to one 
it’s metric. We measure it somehow and find the size approximates 
to half an inch. Right-o. Then it must be twelve millimetres 
and 0-75 mm. pitch. It is possible to make some sort of a job 
of it by passing a half-inch Whitworth tap through the hole and 
using an English screw, but usually it is necessary to maintain the 
type previously used. Now few lathes can cut such a thread, 
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although makers now supply a 127 gear wheel which enables us 
to cut any metric thread, so we must cut the nearest possible, in 
this case fourteen to the inch, and try to make a job of it with a 
chaser, if there happens to be one in the shop, which is not often. 
In any case, it will be a ‘faked’ job. Should it be a British or 
American made machine, it is all a matter for guesswork: for, 
as I have said, we are never sure whether it is British or American 
Standard. I have had many such jobs during my years in the shop. 

I was recently working for a cinema firm who were using a 
French projector, and I was particularly struck with the extreme 
accuracy of the spare parts. All dimensions were, of course, metric. 
When I had to recondition a couple of worn projectors, all I had 
to do was to extract the old bushes and replace them with new 
ones from stock. Every part, cams, maltese crosses, screws, 
spindles, went together without any ‘faking.’ I was immediately 
reminded of the time when, but a couple of years previously, I 
was working for a British firm of cinema projector makers, where 
the system of measurement was so chaotic as to break the heart 
of any self-respecting mechanic. When drawing parts from the 
stores we were sometimes, not always, given a drawing, goodness 
knows why, because we were also given a pattern and told to ignore 
the dimensions on the drawing. In no particular except shape and 
material did the pattern coincide with the drawing. Since ‘ any- 
where near’ was the general practice, interchangeability was 
impracticable, consequently the various parts had to be made to 
fit each other independently and carefully marked so that they 
would not get mixed up. Oh! the time that was wasted. It 
would have been quite easy to increase the output of that shop 
by one hundred per cent without asking the men to work any 
harder. And when extra trouble was experienced in assembling 
it was always the machinist who got the blame. 

There is another phase of measurement which affects the manage- 
ment adversely, and is the cause of much friction in the large-scale 
production works. I refer to precision madness—there is no other 
word for it. Take nothing for granted is a sound workshop maxim, 
whatever the size of the establishment and whatever the nature of 
the work. To ensure accuracy supervision is essential. It is not 
enough to give a man a drawing with instructions to work to the 
prescribed limits, even though he be the finest mechanic in the world. 
No one is infallible. The best of us may have a ‘ slip up,’ and pride, 
shame or fear of the sack may restrain us from admitting our error. 
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But, at the same time, the old adage ‘ there’s a difference between 
scratching your head and tearing it to pieces,’ is as true in the 
workshop to-day as ever it was. Men accustomed to using fine 
measuring instruments tend to become precision mad, and to 
get fussy over non-essentials; men who are paid to view work 
feel that they are compelled to justify their existence. Yet another 
factor is that work examiners are paid by the hour, and their pay 
envelope is oft-times smaller than that of the man on production 
and working piecework. Thus work is often rejected, because of 
a discrepancy of a ‘couple of thou.’ when a hundredth wouldn’t 
matter in the least, simply because the examiner was in a bad 
temper, or he was precision mad, or he felt he should find fault 
somewhere (that’s his job, anyway), or he was jealous because the 
man was earning more money than he. Consequently feuds exist 
between viewer and workmen, and the efficiency of the department 
is thereby impaired. The men curse the viewer who ‘ gets his own 
back ’ by rejecting work on the flimsiest pretext. I recall machining 
a batch of fifty shafts, two of which were five-thousandths minus 
on the top diameter of the threads. It was not a serious fault, 
and in the ordinary way they would have passed inspection, but 
the viewer must have had a complex against me, for he brought them 
back to me some days afterwards, when I was in the midst of another 
job, and I had to dismantle the lathe to swell up those screws 
to the correct diameter. A sheer waste of time, but appeal was 
useless ; managements invariably support the viewers. 

It is difficult to offer any solution to these complex problems of 
measurement and management. One feels diffident about venturing 
where angels fear to tread. Maybe they will automatically solve 
themselves during the process of rationalisation. It is a fact that 
generally speaking the metric system is becoming more and more 
popular in British factories, but the British mind is proverbially 
conservative. We love traditions and old customs—old ideas and 
systems. But I do feel that the time has arrived when the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, the Engineering Employers’ Federation, 
and other such bodies, would be well advised to consider the advis- 
ability of securing the appointment of a Commission to thoroughly 
explore this important question, with a view to securing the universal 
adoption of the decimal metric system for all commercial purposes. 
Industry would, I’m certain, be benefited. 

I say this as a mechanic who knows full well that half the spice 
of life would be gone if things were completely standardised. . .! 
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Tue trickle started in little beads on the vast forehead, wandered 
slowly down the lines of satisfaction round the sensuous mouth 
and lost themselves in the folds of chins born of over-indulgence. 
Greasy complacency exuded from the man and showed itself in 
the luxury of his silk handkerchief used to absorb the moisture 
and in the great cigar rolled between the loose lips; he wielded 
authority with a flourish as he scrawled his signature across the 
pages of a bulky correspondence. 

So with careless importance he signed, glancing casually through 
each letter before he tossed it over to the finished pile. One note 
he picked up again and, throwing himself back in his chair, removing 
his ostentatious cigar, he again read and re-read that short note. 


Most Intustrious Sennor,—{it began] 

I have to announce that the ‘ palacete’ in Tijuca belonging 
to your estate has been examined by me in accordance with your 
most gracious commands. 

I am full of sorrow to have to inform you that the property, 
though capable of enduring for another two or three years, is in 
a bad state of repair. Also, at any moment, the Governmental 
Department of Housing may demand drastic alterations in the 
house which does not comply with the now existing rules of con- 
struction, thus involving the Senhor in considerable expense. 

Yours most obsequiously, 
JAO DE BapTIsTa. 


The most illustrious Senhor was thinking rapidly. 

He replaced the cigar and, with podgy, fat fingers, found a 
little pointed celluloid toothpick which he stuck between his teeth. 
Thoughtfully he wriggled the pick in and out ; with clever tongue he 
juggled with the objects in his mouth causing them to make a series 
of deft convolutions necessary for the success of the operation. 

He seemed a ponderous mass of aboriginal flesh and yet, behind 
the apparent triviality and coarseness of his actions, there lurked 
® cunning, careful brain, 
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Suddenly he bent forward and picked up a card; looked at it 
with faint amusement and rang the bell. 

Immediately there appeared a pallid but deferential secretary, 

‘Carreiro, is Senhor Heinmann still downstairs ?’ 

‘ But certainly, Senhor Argento. You asked him to wait and 
behold he waits!’ 

‘Good! Ask him up.’ 

‘Si, Senhor.’ 

In a few moments the door opened and a little foreign man 
entered. He was undoubtedly a Saxon, probably a German, and, 
by the shine of his coat and the grease stains on his shabby hat, 
he was not extensively blessed with this world’s goods. Not ex- 
tensively, maybe, but undoubtedly possessed of some, else he 
would not have been seeing the Senhor Argento. The Senhor 
Argento had no time to waste on fools stripped of their money 
by others than himself. He liked fools, he adored stripping, but 
he abhorred the stripped. 

Senhor Argento puffed himself out of his chair and rose to greet 
his visitor. 

‘Ah, meu amigo, I am sorry to have kept you waiting like this! 
You want to see me,’ he affected a nonchalant indifference, ‘ you 
want to see me, on what matter ?’ 

* Passa bem, Senhor. (How do you do?) It was on that little 
affair of the house.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I recollect. Sit down, my good friend, sit down.’ 
The magnate waved him to a deep leather arm-chair. 

The little man was hot and nervous and, flustered at this gracious 
command, obeyed so quickly that he misjudged the height of the 
chair. He fell with mouth agape at the unexpected sinkage and 
the chair, indignant at the rough handling, bounced him back 
again into the air. The man clawed at the sides, slipped sideways 
and, with feet crumpled under him, was helplessly bounded up- 
wards until he subsided, a crinkled, startled heap in the midst of 
polished leather. 

Senhor Argento, meanwhile, had watched the comic evolutions, 
bursting into a loud guffaw of ribaldry. 

‘Oh, well, well, Senhor Heinmann, it is easy to be seen that 
you are not accustomed to these chairs. But come, now you are 
settled, let us discuss this question of a house. If I remember 
aright,’—and he pulled out a drawer here and a drawer there, 
parading grandiloquently the paraphernalia of his business—‘ if 
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I remember aright, you require a big house that yet is not too 
expensive. It is a different thing and a matter which I would 
not undertake for any but my very good friend.’ 

The man in the chair blushed and stammered his gratitude. 

‘Yes, I know, absolutely. “‘ Muitos aggradicimentos.” All 
these months too ... but...I thought that if the Senhor 
would only try...’ He stopped, anxiously emphatic in his 
desire to please. 

‘If I would only try!’ 

Merely a clever change of accentuation and how different the 
words seemed ! 

Senhor Argento smacked the table with an angry hand till the 
nibs, rubbers and pencils danced a dance of rage ; he turned over 
the papers with trembling, furious fingers; he bit his cigar into 
a humble pulp. ‘If I would only try? Does the Senhor mean 
to insinuate that I have not been trying? Does he realise that 
it is not only a difficult thing to do but impossible unless . . .’ 

He rang the bell in one long, cacophonous screech of outraged 
protest. 

The pallid secretary entered hurriedly, perspiring in his haste 
to stop the dread uproar. 

‘Yes, Senhor. Yes.’ He shot a fearful glance at the crumpled 
little man in the chair. 

‘Carreiro, have I or have I not tried to find a house for Senhor 
Heinmann ? Have I not wearied you all? Have I not wearied 
myself in my endeavours ?’ 

‘Indeed, Senhor,’ Carreiro protested, somewhat at a loss for a 
reply, for though his master many times wearied them all never 
had he known him weary himself, nor could he recollect any endeav- 
our to satisfy Senhor Heinmann. ‘ Indeed, Senhor. .. .’ 

“Many times have I attempted,’ continued Senhor Argento. 
‘I find a house. The house is right, the price it is too big. I 
find the price and the house it is not big enough. What can I 
do? Can I do the impossible—even I—can I?’ He scowled at 
Carreiro. 

‘Oh, Senhor, if anyone could do the impossible it would be 
the Senhor. And, indeed the house will be found if the Senhor 
wants.’ Carreiro put out propitiatory hands. 

‘Bom! Youcan go,’ and the master dismissed the sycophant 
with a nod. 

* See,’ he continued, turning to his visitor, ‘ even my secretary, 
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he knows of my efforts and of my capabilities,’ he added bom- 
bastically. 

Senhor Heinmann overwhelmed by the storm he had so un- 
wittingly provoked had struggled to the edge of the leather chair 
in his alarm and was sitting with mouth agape and nervous fingers 
clawing at his shreds of hair until he had fashioned a little forest 
of twisted wisps that stood up startled on his head. 

He stammered a placation. 

‘Oh Senhor, oh Senhor, but I never meant. . . indeed, I 
didn’t . . .’ and he collapsed, sighing tearfully into the folds of 
a none too clean handkerchief. 

Senhor Argento, having reduced his client to a fine state of 
workable pliability, allowed himself to be reassured. 

* Ah, well, meu amigo, ah well. Perhaps I misunderstood. Let 
us say no more about it.’ He waved a pompous hand. ‘As a 
matter of a fact,’ he continued, ‘I may have, by a stroke of luck, 
I repeat, a magnificent stroke of luck, just the thing for my caro 
amigo.’ He allowed himself an endearment. 

Senhor Heinmann let his handkerchief fall in delighted amaze- 
ment. 

‘ You have a house for me, and I, wretch that I was, questioned ?’ 

‘Yet in spite of your doubt,’ interrupted his friend, ‘I have 
found a house. Listen!’ and he read the description aloud. 

Little Heinmann leapt from his chair and flung himself across 
the room towards his powerful benefactor. 

‘ Ah, it is magnificent! A dream of a house! A palace, such 
as I never dared think of possessing—only dreamt concerning it.’ 

He embraced his friend, searched for his hand and, finding the 
large flabby paw, shook in an ecstasy of dawning hope. 

‘ But,’—in a sudden reversal to despair he struck his forehead 
and strode up and down the room, clasping and reclasping his 
hands—‘ but the price—it cannot be possible. Ah,no!’ He sank 
gloomily back into the chair which seemed to swallow all of him 
save two anxious, pleading eyes. 

‘The price,’ said Senhor Argento, ‘is certainly heavy.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Senhor Heinmann. 

‘But, for long have I had a debt of gratitude, to pay to my 
very dear friend, a great debt which I have tried to pay with never 
the opportunity. Now the opportunity comes and I make the 
price so much,’ and he named a sum staggering in its smallness, 
a sum which Senhor Heinmann knew was well within his capacity. 
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‘Meu Deus!’ cried the little man. ‘Oh, meu Deus, but can 
such magnificence, such magnanimity exist ? What I did for the 
Senhor was little enough and to be rewarded like this—it is too 
much,’ and he broke down and wept again, tears of joy for a dream 
come true. 

‘Nay, my friend, it is little enough I can do in return. What 
little I can do, I do gladly,’ and Senhor Argento outspread his 
hands into a fan of explanatory expostulation. 

‘It is too much! It is wonderful,’ wept on the little man. 
‘Never can I forget!’ 

‘Never let it be said that I, Senhor Argento, am backward 
in paying debts of friendship.’ He exuded beneficence. ‘ And 
now, if my dear friend will forgive me, I have work to do,’ and 
he turned with an air of abstraction to the mass of papers on his 
desk, fingering them lightly. ‘Ah, but certainly.’ 

Senhor Heinmann flung his arms round the portly figure, em- 
braced it on both cheeks and vanished through the door, murmuring : 

‘Never did I see such munificence! A dream come true. The 
dream of years come true.’ 

Senhor Argento, on the closing of the door, bent over his desk. 
Gently he fingered his papers, delicately he drew out a letter, 
smilingly he re-read, ‘ though capable of enduring another two or 
three years is in a bad state of repair . . . will involve the Senhor 
in considerable expense.’ 

Lovingly he caressed his cheque and, taking a pen, with elephan- 
tine wit he added a small negative word of three letters before 
the ‘involve.’ 

‘Ah!’ he murmured. ‘ What greater content can a man have 
than to pay his debt of gratitude and to make his friend so happy ? 
How fine a feeling that is! All praise be to the bom Deus who 
makes that possible,’ and he bowed his head reverently. 

‘To do all this and yet not to lose! Ah, that is genius,’ and he 
leant back in his chair, replete with congratulatory self-satisfaction. 


The wide street hummed with traffic. The pavings were full 
with a chattering crowd of brilliantly dressed women gazing at 
the shop windows, exclaiming at the silk dresses or the wonder of 
sparkling jewels. Men lounged by the side, ogling the girls, and 
here and there attempting a whispered bribe. Low, luxurious 
buses rolled along, and great cars, hiding all but a glimpse of a fat 
hand flourishing blatant diamonds. 
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It seemed as if there could be no poverty nor care in the 
world, so happy were the smiling faces, so prosperous the 
paunches of the shopmen as they looked benevolently from their 
doors. 

Yet, by a corner of a blazing jeweller’s shop, a man lay patchily 
covered with rags. He had one leg doubled under him so curiously 
that it gave the appearance of having been torn from the thigh 
by some rude hand, and the other was held stiffly, a swollen, dirty 
mass, bound with filthy, blood-stained rags. 

Men and women, happy and absorbed in their search for pretty 
trifles, all but fell over the rigid limb and, checking themselves with 
a muttered exclamation, passed over with averted eyes, perfumed 
lace handkerchiefs to their dainty noses and a hurried : 

‘God have merey on your soul ! ’ 

Few spared a coin, for though these people ai are kindly souls to 
beggars, the sudden shock of that ghastly recumbent figure left 
them with a desire only to hurry on and forget such misery in a 
further feast of treasures. 

‘A copper,’ he whined, extending a greasy old tin in which 
rattled a few odd coins. 

‘Curse you,’ he inwardly muttered, ‘less of your pretty trifles 
and more coins in my tin!’ 

So the man sat, muttering and begging till the hours grew on 
and the heat of the sun overhead proclaimed the retreat for 
lunch. 

Fewer and fewer passengers walked along the path. Fashion- 
able women dared not brave the sun’s rays on their delicate painted 
faces. Some, whom business claimed, strolled exhaustedly by, 
mopping wet brows and searching for food and cooling drink. 

The beggar, bereft of an audience, moved himself to a position 
of greater comfort and, scrambling into a worn canvas bag, brought 
out a hunk of bread and cheese. He chewed off a great bite and 
reached for the bottle by his side, sucking down the liquor with 
loud, squelching noises whilst he champed the sodden remnants 
in his mouth with greater relish. 

‘Ah, Corpo de Deus! Esta bom! (Ah, Body of Christ! It is 
good !) ’ he exclaimed and applied himself to his food with renewed 
vigour. A ragged child had been watching the roll with ravenous 
eyes of hunger. It was quickly disappearing and, slithering up, 
he placed a gentle but persistent paw on the man’s shoulder. 

The beggar looked up with a scowl and throaty snarl due to 
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an overfilled mouth. The child raised a lean arm in quick appre- 
hension of a blow and jumped, like a young tiger, back to a safer 
ition away from the man’s reach. 

‘Diabo! What do you want?’ said the beggar, cramming 
hurried mouthfuls as he spoke. 

‘Please, most noble Senhor,’ he whined, ‘I am so hungry. I 
have not eaten for hours and hours and I am so thin here.’ He 

made an expressive gesture with his hands. 

‘And I,’ the beggar looked at the remnant that still remained, 
‘am thinner.’ Maliciously he raised the morsel to his lips. The 
boy’s mouth like that of a small Tantalus watered and his eyes 
filled with sympathetic moisture. 

‘Here,’ cried the beggar. ‘Come here!’ 

The boy, moving with the lagging steps of fear, was yet carried 
forward by youth’s persistent hope. He seemed like some puppy 
which squirms on flat stomach towards authority, wagging a pro- 
pitiatory tail. The beggar thrust the remainder of the crust and 
cheese into the boy’s hand. 

‘Take it,’ he said. 

‘Oh! How the Senhor is good ! ’ the boy exclaimed in a passion 
of gratitude devouring the food as if he had indeed not eaten for 
days. 

Up the road came a man and woman, slowly because of the 
heat and also because the woman had a curious and excited eye 
for the shop windows, though the man, drying his dripping brow, 
appeared to be urging her on, cocking an envious eye at the café 
a little farther down, beyond where the beggar sat. 

‘Sacramento,’ muttered the beggar to himself. ‘ English, for 
only English and mad dogs walk in the sun at midday.’ 

Nearer they came, looking now at the group of two; the dirty 
old beggar and the ragged child. 

The boy had soon finished and was turning away with fervent 
protestations of constant remembrance when the beggar took up 
his tin and fingered the only coin it contained. It happened to 
be a copper coin. He looked at it, at the boy and then pressed 
it into his hand. 

‘Take it,’ he said again, ‘and go, quickly!’ 

The boy, too astonished to speak, grasping his copper coin 
turned and fled as if he feared to be recalled for the re-rendering of 
a gift so unexpectedly bestowed. 

The English couple had been a witness to the incident and, 
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struck with admiration that a thing so poverty stricken and repulsive 
could yet be moved with charity, now spoke. 

‘Poor man,’ the woman said, ‘ what are you doing here with 
that dreadful’ (and she shuddered in spite of herself) ‘leg? You 
ought to be in hospital.’ 

‘Have you no one to look after you?’ said the man. 

‘Yes, I have a brother. The devil take him!’ answered the 

‘beggar. ‘Senhor Argento is his name and Beggar Argento, mine, 
He is very rich. Too rich to remember me. Brothers we may be,’ 
he muttered on, ‘ not alike now, yet alike—perchance. It is the 
Lord who knows. My brother has an eye for the main chance 
and sentimental fools and I’ (he fingered suggestively an empty 
tin) ‘am a sentimental fool—perchance.’ 

The woman conferred hurriedly with the man. 

‘Do come on and leave that dreadful old creature alone. He 
gives me the pip. Besides, I want a drink.’ 

‘Oh, but Harry, give me something for him. It was so mar- 
vellous of him to give his last penny to that poor child!’ 

‘Well, that certainly was pretty decent of him,’ the man 
admitted and, throwing a silver coin into the empty bowl, they 
passed on. 

The beggar handled it with eager hands, bit it, put it into his 


pocket and turned to the bottle beside him. 

‘Blessed are the charitable, for they shall lose nothing,’ he 
misquoted and sucked at his bottle, replete like his brother with 
congratulatory self-satisfaction. 


Betty Woop. 
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MR. GIBBON, DR. WHITE, AND CARDINAL 
NEWMAN : 


A TALE WITH TWO MORALS. 
BY HENRY TRISTRAM. 


‘THERE can be,’ writes Thackeray, in his Lectures on the English 
Humorists, with a sudden plunge into grandiloquence, ‘no gain- 
saying the sentence of this great judge. To have your name 
mentioned by Gibbon, is like having it written on the dome of 
St. Peter’s. Pilgrims from all the world admire and behold it.’ 


Into this unexpected purple patch Thackeray was betrayed by 
the historian’s eulogy of ‘our immortal Fielding.’ For him it may 
be pleaded in excuse, that he was weaving words to be delivered 
from a public platform to an audience prepared to enjoy the 
fare provided by the lecturer, and hardly disposed to be critical. 
Had he not jumped into fame with Vanity Fair and Pendennis, 
and had they not come in the first flush of hero-worship to gratify 
their curiosity rather than from any burning desire to hear what 
he had to say ? 

Yet, when examined in the cold light of reason, it was perhaps 
scarcely a happy comparison that he drew, and one not particularly 
complimentary to the architect of the splendid pile of St. Peter’s. 
But it exhibits a truth to which the lecturer did not advert. The 
names of those destined to such immortality would appear incon- 
spicuous indeed, when viewed in perspective. Distance in time 
has the like effect as distance in space, and only what is really 
great remains visible to the generations, as they pass in rapid 
succession. Thackeray, without pausing to consider the full 
import of the words that ran so trippingly from his pen, made a 
hasty generalisation ; and like most generalisations, it sounds as 
if it ought to be true, but is not. Gibbon, great though he was, 
had not the power, like Homer, to confer immortality. 

Since he wrote, many years—a century and a half—have 
glided their silent way into the past, and history, as a science, has 
grown to critical maturity. He belonged to its dogmatic adoles- 

cence, and took things on trust without pausing to scrutinise their 
claims to acceptance. He loaded, perhaps overloaded, the pages 
VOL, LXX.—No. 416, N.S. 14 
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of his monumental work with notes ; and yet he may be pardoned, 
for those notes retain their peculiar fascination still. They reveal 
a half-forgotten world of old-fashioned scholarship, almost buried 
beneath the debris of time. He is careful—no historian more 
s0—to quote the authorities upon whom he relies, to dismiss curtly 
or courteously the writers with whom he disagrees, to indicate 
the sources from which he conjures up the living records of the 
past. He has, too, the pleasant habit of making free use of the 
descriptive epithet to express what he thought, and to suggest 
what we ought to think. The objects of his admiration and the 
butts of his scorn stand in his pages, like exhibits in a museum, 
ticketed and labelled for all time: the ‘rational’ Basnage, else- 
where described as ‘a Protestant, but of a manly spirit’; La 
Croze the ‘ universal scholar’; Le Clerc ‘dull but exact’; Dr. 
Jortin the ‘correct and liberal scholar’; Mr. Thomas Wharton 
‘with the taste of a poet and the minute diligence of an anti- 
quarian’; de Beausobre the ‘learned historian’; Mosheim the 
* ingenious and candid,’ or, more enthusiastically, the ‘ full, rational, 
correct and moderate’ historian ; Tillemont the ‘ useful scavenger 
who has raked up all the dirt of the Fathers,’ or ‘the patient and 
sure-footed mule of the Alps’; the ‘ copious and florid ’ Baronius ; 
the ‘learned and dogmatic’ Warburton: and finally Muratori 
the ‘impartial critic and indefatigable compiler,’ who elsewhere 
figures as ‘my ordinary and excellent guide.’ There are many 
more, but let these suffice as specimens, unless the curious in such 
matters be prepared to make the collection of further examples 
the pastime of an idle hour. Thackeray, with all the credulity 
of a sceptical age, allowed himself to be overwhelmed by the dead 
weight of Gibbon’s greatness, and would have his readers bow 
down in reverent admiration. 

But such an attitude is impossible now. To take a single 
example,—the reputation of Mosheim, the much-belauded, the 
‘full, rational, correct and moderate’ Mosheim, does not stand 
very high to-day. It would not be inferred from Gibbon’s fulsome 
compliments that he was not an original historian, but merely 
the author of a tame and spiritless compendium of ecclesiastical 
history ; but such, in truth, he was, and no more. He presented 
to the flagging attention of generations of listless readers the current 
caricature of the Middle Ages, that attained its climax in that 
impossible figment of the imagination, the Protestant conception 
of the medieval papacy, but he failed to give it life. Perhaps he 
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was only repeating what more vigorous predecessors had said, 
but he has not sustained the test of critical research well, and he 
has even been accused of ‘treachery.’ That should give us pause, 
‘and suggest an uneasy doubt whether, after all, to be mentioned 
by Gibbon is a sufficient passport to our esteem. Ez uno disce 
omnes, would be a conclusion that the premises will not support, 
but with this clue in our hands we may pursue our investigations 
to their inevitable issue. 

The result will be a sad disillusionment. Of course, it goes 
without saying that many of those whom Gibbon mentions, some- 
times even those who receive only qualified approval, have an 
assured niche in the temple of fame. But, on the other hand, 
we shall find that he often, for reasons best known to himself, 
canonised the mediocrities of his own generation. To give a single 
instance, Gibbon speaks of Warburton, the author of the Divine 
Legation of Moses, as ‘the learned and dogmatic Warburton.’ 
Yet Mark Pattison declares that he was ‘ hopelessly destitute of ’ 
learning in the proper sense of the word, and ‘ wholly without any 
tincture of what we understand by scholarship.’! If the gaunt 
truth is to be told, it must be admitted that for a century, perhaps 
even longer, Gibbon imposed upon the world, and by the sheer 
power of his name dragooned it into accepting his gallery of 
mediocrities at his own valuation. But in these latter years the 
world has grown greyer; and with age has come wisdom; and 
with wisdom a more critical spirit. Gibbon’s authorities have 
no claim upon us simply because they were Gibbon’s authorities ; 
they stand or fall simply on their own merits; and it is evident 
that often enough their merits were but slight. So the suggestion 
that we, as pilgrims, should ‘admire and behold’ borders on the 
absurd ; the statement that ‘there is no gainsaying the sentence 
of this great judge’ is the merest clap-trap. Many of those to 
whom Gibbon refers with respect are no longer remembered ; and 
they are not remembered because their deserts imposed no obliga- 
tion upon posterity. Even the shadowy immortality conferred 
upon them by the appearance of their names in Gibbon has not 
preserved them from oblivion. We read their names with indiffer- 
ence, and we pass on, content to let the accumulated dust of 
years reverently lie, and conscious that we lose nothing by not 
disturbing it. 

After this, it may seem an impertinence deliberately to remove 
1 Essay on Life of Bishop Warburton. 
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the dust that has long lain thick upon one name. If the imperti- 
nence may be forgiven, it must be, because a comedy, which had 
its tragic elements, stands revealed ; and because the revelation 
will serve, not only to adorn a tale, but also to point a moral, or 
rather two morals, both literary, and both important. The name, 
upon which so much is to hinge, occurs in connection with the 
passage in which Gibbon narrates the dangers that threatened 
Gaul from the Saracens under Abdalrahman or Abderame during 
the middle years of the eighth century. In the course of his 
narrative he pauses, with pen uplifted, to reflect how a Saracen 
success might have changed the course of European history, 
‘ Perhaps,’ he writes, ‘the interpretation of the Koran would now 
be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demon- 
strate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the revela- 
tion of Mahomet.’1 To this refiection, which in its context seems 
unexpected and inexplicable, he appends a note to indicate that 
the allusion had a topical interest : 

‘ YetI sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosque would have 


produced a volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the 
sermons lately preached by Mr. White, the Arabic Professor, at 


Mr. Bampton’s lecture. His observations on the character and 
religion of Mahomet are always adapted to his argument, and 
generally founded in truth and reason. He sustains the part of 
a lively and eloquent advocate ; and sometimes rises to the merit 
of an historian and philosopher.’ 


The tone of this note is more patronising than was Gibbon’s 
wont, and it is almost impossible not to suspect that there was 
something behind it. There was; Gibbon was indulging in what 
Mark Pattison happily called a ‘Gibbonian sneer.’ Joseph White 
was a well-known figure in Oxford during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century ; he had been a Fellow of Wadham since 1771, 
and since 1775 Laudian Professor of Arabic. The annual Bampton 
Lectures had recently been established, and he was elected Bampton 
Lecturer for the year 1784. He chose as his subject the Comparison 
of Mahometanism and Christianity, in their History, their Evidence, 
and their Effects.2 In the course of his lectures he replied to 

1 Vol. VI, p. 15 (Bury’s edition). 

2 It is interesting to note that in an article on Pascal in the Edinburgh Review 
(Jan. 1847), Henry Rogers says that Pascal has ‘with characteristic comprehensive- 
ness condensed into a single paragraph the substance of the celebrated volume of 


‘** Bampton Lectures,” on the contrasts between Mahometanism and Christianity,’ 
and quotes Pensée, 599 (Brunschvigg’s edition). 
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Hume, which he could do with impunity, since Hume had been 
dead for some years; but he also had the temerity to deal cour- 
teously, though firmly, with Gibbon’s biassed account of the rise 
and progress of Christianity. Now Gibbon did not suffer criticism 
gladly, and he has shown clearly enough that the attacks made 
upon his History lefta sting behind them—a sting that rankled. 
It is true that he associates Dr. White with Dr. Priestley and Sir 
David Dalrymple as ‘more respectable names,’! but certainly 
chagrin dictated the following poisoned passage in the Memoirs: 


‘I have praised, and I still praise the eloquent sermons which 
were preached in St. Mary’s pulpit at Oxford by Dr. White. If he 
assaulted me with some degree of illiberal acrimony, in such a 
place, and before such an audience, he was obliged to speak the 
language of the country. I smiled at a passage in one of his 
private letters to Mr. Badcock; ‘‘The part where we encounter 
Gibbon must be brilliant and striking.” ’ 2 


Gibbon is not quite accurate in his quotation. What 
White really wrote, was: ‘The part where we encounter Gibbon 
ought to be brilliant, and the conclusion of the whole must be 
animated and grand.’ But it would appear that Gibbon knew 
more than he chose to say. The clause, ‘and I still praise’ has 
an implication upon which the context throws no light; and the 
bare reference to Badcock without explanation suggests a self- 
imposed reticence more cruel than speech. 

However that may be, Dr. White had scored a success unusual 
in a Bampton lecturer. Dr. Hampden’s course of Lectures on 
Scholastic Philosophy in 1832 aroused enormous interest, but that 
was subsequent to their delivery ; and that of Mansel in 1858 on 
the Limits of Religious Thought achieved an immediate triumph, 
but with a differeint type of audience and for other reasons. Dr. 
White’s lectures became social events. In the May, when the course 
was drawing to a close, he wrote to Dr. Parr: ‘The fame of the 
Lectures increases daily : they give equal satisfaction to the beaux 
and the belles and the Doctors. The church is crowded in the 
most extraordinary manner.’ Their success was more than 
transitory; according to the statement of Johnstone, Parr’s 
biographer, they ‘became part of the triumphant literature of 
the University of Oxford.’ And Dr. White began to reap the 
fruits of success ; in 1787 he was appointed to the rectory of Melton 


1 Memoirs, p. 203 (Birkbeck Hill’s edition). 2P. 204. 
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in Suffolk, and in the following year he was rewarded with a 
Prebendal stall at Gloucester. 

But murder will out, sometimes quite unexpectedly. In this 
case, however, Dr. White was the author of his own undoing. By 
a curious irony of fate, in May, 1788, just when Dr. White had 
begun to mount the ladder of ecclesiastical preferment, a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, Samuel Badcock by name, who had 
formerly been a dissenting minister, died. For the last fifteen or 
so years of his life he had enjoyed a considerable reputation as a 
frequent contributor to the periodical press. Immediately after 
his death Dr. White wrote to condole with his sister, and at the 
same time put forward the request that all his own letters to her 
brother should be returned to him. Unfortunately for his peace, 
however, a bond to the value of £500 had been found among them, 
and Miss Badcock consulted the Reverend R. B. Gabriel, whose 
curate her brother had been. Now Gabriel, whom Badcock had 
admitted into his confidence, possessed sufficient knowledge of 
the circumstances at once to infer that the bond represented 
Badcock’s remuneration for his share in the Bampton Lectures, 
and further to suspect that it was due to be honoured, when Dr. 
White received his anticipated preferment. When a demand for 
payment was presented, Dr. White refused to pay, first of all 
alleging a legal flaw, and subsequently pleading that the bond 
was the remuneration, not for the Bampton Lectures, but for a 
work to be done in the future, a History of Egypt; but finally, 
when these subterfuges failed of their effect, he offered to renew 
it. Gabriel, however, proved obdurate; he made the story 
known by word of mouth, and then, when challenged as to its 
truth, published a pamphlet, Facts relating to the Rev. Dr. White’s 
Bampton Lectures, in which he maintained that Badcock was the 
real, though unacknowledged, author of a considerable portion of 
them. 

The plight in which the unfortunate Dr. White now found 
himself was indeed pitiable; but there was worse to follow. 
Another claimant appeared on the scene in the person of the 
celebrated Dr. Parr, the ‘learned gentleman ’ and the ‘ fair man’ 
of Boswell’s Johnson. Dr. Parr’s intervention is the most curious 
event in this curious episode. He happened to be on a visit to 
Oxford at this juncture, when charges and counter-charges were 
being indiscriminately bandied about in the common-rooms, 
and when a cleavage was developing in the University between 
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the pro-Whites and the anti-Whites. He had been on intimate 
terms with White, and now, without any reference to him, intervened 
in the dispute on his behalf, but in so doing, for some inexplicable 
reason, he dealt him the unkindest blow it was in his power to deal. 
His contribution to the controversy may be summed up in a few 
words, that the claims put forward by Gabriel on Badcock’s behalf 
could not be true, because he had himself been a large contributor 
to the Lectures. Had not Parr intervened, Dr. White would have 
escaped with a verdict of not-proven, since the only person who 
could clinch the matter was dead; but Parr’s claim, if he was in 
a position to prove it, and he was, gave additional plausibility to 
that put forward for Badcock. 

Perhaps, there were other collaborators. De Quincey, who 
touches on the controversy in his essay on Whiggism in its relations 
to Literature, professes his belief that there was, at least, one, 
although the evidence he adduces is flimsy. Dr. Parsons, the 
famous Master of Balliol, who, a few years later, in conjunction 
with Eveleigh of Oriel and Jackson of Christ Church, was to do so 
much for the reform of Oxford, being asked to serve as an arbitrator, 
withdrew in so pointed a manner as to leave de Quincey persuaded 
that he also could claim a share in the work, and that Parr had 
inadvertently trespassed upon his claim. Indeed, it was the 
prevailing belief at Oxford that Parsons preferred to withdraw 
from the affair rather than to co-operate in a falsehood which he 
could not combat except at the price of his honour. 

In the meantime there were investigations, conferences, explana- 
tions, in the course of which Parr displayed little generosity, and 
White much duplicity. Finally, a meeting took place at Parr’s 
parsonage at Hatton near Warwick ; and the matter was adjusted. 
Dr. White issued A Statement of Dr. White’s Literary Obligations 
to the late Reverend Samuel Badcock and the Reverend Samuel 
Parr, LL.D. It would appear from this, that Badcock composed 
the exordium of the work, one entire discourse, and large portions 
of the others; while Parr had written the greater part of the 
concluding discourse, added notes to the rest, and revised the 
whole. 

In that year (1790) Henry Kett, Fellow of Trinity, was Bampton 
Lecturer, and entitled his course, ‘Representation of the Conduct 
and Opinions of the Primitive Christians, with Remarks on Gibbon 
and Priestley.’ He was a young man at the time, and had not 
yet achieved his later notoriety at the university through his amiable 
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eccentricities and ‘his strange equine face,’ that gained for him 
the nickname of ‘ Horse’ Kett. His subsequent literary efforts 
did not meet with much success, and drew replies from two members 
of the Oriel group, familiar to readers of Newman. In 1802 he 
published the substance of his lectures to undergraduates in two 
volumes as the Elements of General Knowledge, and John Davison, 
who lives in Newman’s Essay as John Davison, Fellow of Oriel, 
reviewed it in a book which he called, A Short Account of certain 
Notable Discoveries contained in a Recent Work, writing under the 
pseudonym of Phileleutheros Orieliensis; and his Logic made 
Easy in 1809 drew from Copleston the pamphlet, The Examiner 
Examined, or Logic Vindicated, by a Graduate, which bore as its 
motto : 


‘ Aliquis latet error ; equo ne credite, Teucri,’ 


an outrageous reference to his victim’s nickname. However, in 
1790 he was playing a prominent part in the White-Parr quarrel 
on the side of Parr, and rumour had it that he too was indebted 
for assistance in his Bampton Lectures to Parr, whose pen seemed 
to be always at the disposal of his friends. He attempted, but 
in vain, to impose silence on Parr, who, once embarked on a definite 
line of action, had resolved to carry it through to the end, although 
Kett warned him that the affair would prove injurious to all who 
participated in it. Nevertheless he expressed quite definite opinions 
about the value of Parr’s contributions. 


‘ Whether I consider,’ he wrote, ‘the solidity of the argument, 
the comprehension of thought, or the splendour of style, I think 
them, upon the whole, the most able and elegant parts of the lectures. 
In point of quantity they are considerable, as they are more than 
a fifth of the whole, without reckoning the corrected passages. 
But their intrinsic value is such, that any person, with such materials, 
might not only have obtained a great deal of present applause 
but lasting fame. They are in the highest style of composition, 
and they are of a philosophical and refined cast, and make many 
of the other parts of the lecture with which they are connected 
appear nothing more than loose and florid declamations.’ 


When the scattered strands of evidence have been pieced 
together, we are in a position to conclude without injustice to 
Dr. White that, as far as the matter of the discourses is sub lite, 
he cannot be given the credit for more than one-half of the whole. 
But further, it must be admitted that their success is to be ascribed 
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mainly to their style, and only secondarily to their matter. This 
is, to say the least, insinuated in Gibbon’s words; he applies to 
them the epithets ‘elegant’ and ‘ingenious’; he describes the 
preacher as ‘lively’ and ‘eloquent’; and he qualifies his merit 
as ‘an historian and philosopher’ by the adverb ‘ sometimes,’ 
which is equivalent to damning him with faint praise. His judg- 
ment has the virtue of being true. If these discourses became 
‘part of the triumphant literature of the University of Oxford,’ 
that only confirms, if confirmation were needed, that the University 
of Oxford did not aim very high in the days before Copleston, 
Parsons, and Jackson carried their measures of reform. They do 
not bear any evidence that any very profound thought or deep 
knowledge went to the making of them. They are shallow and 
superficial, even at their best. In fact they can lay claim to only 
one merit, and that is their style, which is always adequate to 
the subject and the occasion, not seldom marked by felicity of 
diction, and sometimes rising to a degree of beauty not often attained 
in the pulpit. But even this merit must be ascribed to Badcock, 
who seems to have worked up the material supplied him by White 
into a finished whole. 

Such is the entertaining story of Dr. White and his once famous, 
and then notorious, Bampton Lectures. It remains only to draw 
the two morals from his literary escapade. Both were drawn by 
Newman, nearly eighty years ago; but they are of such vital 
importance to all who essay the craft of writing, that they deserve 
more than a passing thought, since they introduce us to the two 
fundamental principles of all prose composition. 

Newman himself supplies the text. In his lecture on Literature 
he enunciates this maxim: ‘A great author . . . is one who has 
something to say and knows how to say it.’1 With the same 
thought in his mind Matthew Arnold once said to Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell: ‘People think I can teach them style. What stuff it 
allis! Have something to say, and say it as clearly as you can. 
That is the only secret of style.’ ? 

Who has something to say! It would be unjust to Dr. White 
to assert that he had nothing to say. Judged by the standard 
of his generation he was a learned man, and versed in Arabic 
literature. But his learning was scarcely on a level with the subject 
he had chosen for his Lectures, unless his unwillingness to draw 


1 Idea of a University, p. 291. 
2 Quoted by Mr. Russell in his essay on style. 
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upon his own resources only may be ascribed to diffidence. Foy 
portions of his material he relied upon others, and after the manner 
of his contemporaries he did not scrutinise his sources as carefully 
as he might have done. One instance suggests this conclusion, 
although probably there are many more to substantiate it. Wishing 
to paint the contrast between Christianity and Mahometanism at 
the time when the latter entered upon its career of conquest: 


’ *No representation,’ he wrote, ‘can convey stronger ideas of 
the melancholy state of religion in the seventh century, than the 
description of the character of a good Christian, as drawn at that 
period by St. Eligius, or Eloi, Bishop of Noyon. ’ 


That seems, at first sight, a perfectly fair proceeding on Dr, 
White’s part ; he states his fact, and quotes his authority ; he even 
goes on to give what purport to be his exact words. But unhappily 
for his reputation for accuracy he shirked the trouble of a reference 
to the original source. So far from examining the Homilies of 
St. Eligius, he relied upon what the German Lutheran Mosheim— 
the ‘ingenious and candid,’ the ‘full, rational, correct, and moderate’ 
Mosheim of Gibbon’s panegyrics—said that St. Eligius had said. 
In all probability Mosheim did not examine his sources, but it 
is possible that he did. In the former case his merit as a historian 
vanishes; in the latter either his veracity or his intelligence is 
at stake. He foisted upon the world a garbled version of what 
St. Eligius had said, and created the impression that St. Eligius 
meant the exact contrary of what he really did mean. In con- 
donation it may be urged that Dr. White did not sin alone ; but 
this, so far from exempting him from blame, only incriminates others. 
A succession of historians and writers—Maclaine, Robertson, 
Jortin and Hallam—had incautiously fallen into the snare laid 
for them by Mosheim. How Mosheim’s treachery was discovered, 
and how revealed, is related in a well-known passage of Newman's 
Present Position of Catholics.1 In 1833 the Dean of Durham, 
Dr. Waddington, was writing an Ecclesiastical History, and in 
the course of his work he too, like his predecessors, quoted Mosheim’s 
version. Afterwards, however, he referred to the words of St. 
Eligius himself, and then found that Mosheim had ‘by a very 
unpardonable mutilation of his authority’ obtained precisely the 
‘evidence’ he wished to obtain. Dr. White, indeed, cannot be 
accused of treachery, but he has certainly laid himself open to the 

1 Pp. 97-108. 
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charge of inexcusable carelessness. His mental vision was out of 
focus; he thought that Mosheim had found what he professed 
to have found, just because it appeared to him antecedently probable 
that he had found it. He was the victim of a theory; and being 
such, made the facts fit the theory instead of adapting the theory 
to fit the facts. Convinced that Christianity had degenerated 
from its first fervour, when he fell in with ‘ evidence’ that lent 
colour to his belief, he accepted it without question. The idols 
of the den, though not peculiar to the eighteenth century, were 
characteristic of it, especially in its attitude towards religion ; 
and in this respect Dr. White fairly represented the academic 
type of that period. ‘I make no allowances,’ Lord Acton once 
said with reference to a remark that, in passing judgment on men 
and matters, the standard of the age should be taken into account. 
Few would subscribe to Acton’s dictum; and it would be unfair 
to apply it in the case of Dr. White. Yet he may fairly be pilloried 
as a solemn warning to the historian, not to trust his authorities 
blindly, when they happen to reinforce his prejudices, lest his too 
easy compliance should betray him into an irreparable blunder. 

And knows how to say it! As the primary object of writing 
is to convey to others through the medium of language the writer’s 
thoughts, it follows that the first and essential requisite of a good 
style is perspicuity or clearness. Have something to say, and say 
it as clearly as you can! But further, since no other can think 
the writer’s thoughts, as he thinks them, it follows too that no 
other can express them. Hence it is that both Gibbon and New- 
man! described an author’s style as ‘the image of his mind,’ 
borrowing the expression from Dionysius of Halicarnassus; and 
Newman,? probably with a metaphor from Longinus in his mind, 
as ‘the shadow of a personality.’ Those who are acquainted 
with Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s lectures on the Art of Writing, 
lectures that charm the reader into the seventh heaven of delight, 
but if he attempts to practise the art himself, cast him into the 
bottomless pit of despair, will recall a reference to Newman and 
the Idea of a University. 


‘ Now you will find,’ he writes, ‘ much pretty swordsmanship in 
its pages, but nothing more trenchant than the passage in which 
Newman assails and puts to rout the persian host of infidels—I 
regret to say, for the most part Men of Science—who would persuade 


1 Gibbon, Memoirs, p. 190, and Newman, Idea of a University, p. 280. 
2 Ibid., p. 276. Pp, 27, 
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us that good writing, that style, is something extrinsic to the subject, 
a kind of ornamentation laid on to tickle the taste, a study for the 
dilettante, but beneath the notice of their stern and masculine minds,’ 


The passage to which he refers is well known, but perhaps not | 
so well known as it deserves to be; it occurs in a lecture, given | 
by Newman, as Rector of the Catholic University, to the School 
of Philosophy and Letters in November, 1858, and afterwards 
included in the Idea of a University.1 His thesis is that thought 
and style are not two separate entities, brought together and 
fused into one, in order to produce a compound which we speak ' 
of as literature, but a single indivisible whole. ‘Thought and ‘ 
speech,’ he says, ‘are inseparable from each other. Matter and I 
expression are parts of one: style is a thinking out into language,’ : 
and by literature we mean simply ‘thoughts expressed in { 
language.’ They can no more be divorced from one another, : 
than the concave and convex of a curve, light and illumination, 


life and motion. But he wanted an illustration to make clear d 
what otherwise, in the minds of his hearers, might have remained b 
obscure. There was one ready and at hand; for having gone up le 
to Oxford shortly after Dr. White’s death, he had heard the story P 
of the Bampton Lectures from gossip current in a place where ¥ 
traditions and legends die hard. So the unfortunate Dr. White, h 
although his name is not mentioned, is pressed into service and (! 
held up as an example not to be followed by the literary aspirant. a 






‘ A learned Arabic scholar had to deliver a set of lectures . . . on 
an historical subject in which his reading had lain. A linguist is 
conversant with science rather than with literature; but this 
gentleman felt that his lectures must not be without a style. Being 
of the opinion of the Orientals, with whose writings he was familiar, 
he determined to buy a style. He took the step of engaging a 
person, at a price, to turn the matter he had got together into 
ornamental English. Observe, he did not wish for mere gram- 
matical English, but for an elaborate, pretentious style. An artist 
was found in the person of a country curate, and the job was 
carried out. His lectures remain to this day, are . . . distinguished 
amid a number of heavyish compositions by the rhetorical and 
ambitious diction for which he went into the market. This learned 
divine, indeed, and the author I have quoted, differ from each other 
in the estimate they respectively form of literary composition; 
but they agree together in this—in considering such composition 


1 Idea of a University, pp. 268-94. 2 Ibid., p. 276. 
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a trick and a trade; they put it on a par with the gold plate and 
the flowers and the music of a banquet, which do not make the 
viands better, but the entertainment more pleasurable; as if 
language were the hired servant, the mere mistress of the reason, 
and not the lawful wife in her own house.’ 


Need anything more be said? Dr. White sinned against the 
fundamental canon of good writing, which prescribes that what 
is to be said should be said as clearly as it can be said. He did 
not realise—or if he did, failed to practise what he knew—that, 
if thought is, as it were, the soul of literature, so is style the body ; 
or as de Quincey said, that style is ‘ the incarnation of the thoughts.’ 
If thought and its expression form a single indivisible unity, they 
must proceed from the same source. Style must be intrinsic to 
the thought expressed, and not merely ‘the dress, or alien cover- 
ing,’ in which it is wrapped. 

When the excitement eventually subsided, as all excitements 
do at last, Dr. White’s reputation stood much where it had stood 
before. No one doubted that he was a learned man; and his 
learning increased with his years. He continued in the Arabic 
Professorship, and in'1804 he was appointed to the chair of Hebrew, 
which carried with it a canonry at Christ Church. Thereupon 
he removed from Broad Street where he had previously lived to 
Christ Church, and there he passed the remainder of his days, 
engrossed in study. Having become in his old age a notable 
figure in the University, and the subject of numerous amusing 
anecdotes, he died in 1814. 
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SPARROWFIELD STORIES. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 
III, THE FISH’S MOUTH. 


Mrs. Matravers walked back to Garth Road, Sparrowfield, by 
way of all that remained of the Common, picking her way delicately 
among the builders’ refuse that remained from the construction 
of the last row of houses in the New Suburb. The backs of these 
houses and their little brick garages lay upon her left hand; on 
her right, beyond the broken ground, a macadamised high-road 
sped smoothly to its juncture with the Great North Route, and 
behind her, assisted by an easterly wind, danced Fear, shepherding 
homeward her reluctant feet. Mrs. Matravers was a badly fright- 
ened woman. Being frightened, she walked deliberately, as though 
defying her ghostly assailant to hasten her. 

She was a thin, wiry woman in her late fifties, dressed with 
old-fashioned amplitude in a black costume and a grey straw hat 
with a veil. Thick grey-brown hair was coiled tightly on the nape 
of her neck, and a decent black fur enveloped her shoulders. 
Looking at her, you would almost certainly have said ‘ housekeeper,’ 
and you would have been right. She had house-kept without pay- 
ment during thirty-odd years for Henry Matravers, and having 
buried him, she now virtually kept house for her nephew and his 
young wife. She did more than that ; she paid the rent. Without 
her the little household in Garth Road would fall to pieces help- 
lessly, and she knew it. The spectre dancing at her shoulder told 
her so, Edward’s pension fell far short of supporting himself and 
the wife who was one-part wife and three-parts nurse, thanks to 
the accident which had disabled most of his body since the first 
year of their marriage. He could do nothing now but read, and 
write a little, and manufacture scraps of fancy-work. No. 20 
Garth Road would long ago have had to be sold up but for the 
presence of Aunt Rose. She had kept it going successfully for 
four years, and whatever slumps there might be in trade, whatever 
bogus shares might be placed upon the market and bought by 
silly ninnies like herself, she must contrive to keep the ménage 
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securely afloat. The question was, How, how, how? Her Bank 
Manager had been kindly, but rigid on the subject of overdrafts. 
He had commiserated and even expressed regret that the Bank 
itself should actually have been deceived by a cunning scoundrel, 
and he had prophesied an extremely heavy sentence for the 
captured culprit who had thrown the British financial world into 
a turmoil and incidentally sent the Sparrowfield rates soaring ; 
but he had been unable to suggest any means of refilling Mrs. 
Matravers’ worn purse. His insistent presence also walked bobbing 
and mowing at Rose Matravers’ heels. She presented to it a 
firm black shoulder and walked on. 

There must be a way. Once you began to panic you were likely 
to lose it, but a way there must be. 

She stepped on to the new-paved road, turned to the left and 
yet again to the left until the Common had wholly vanished, and 
ahead of her the little house stood silent behind a little garden 
blazoned with daffodils. Mrs. Matravers prayed inwardly with 
the fervour born of fear that God Almighty would send her a 
sign concerning whatever she ought to do. Surely she wouldn’t 
have to tell poor Alice and Edward that she had failed them 
through her own folly! Oh no, there must be, there certainly was, 
a way out. Nobody on the right side of sixty could really be 
defeated unless they were hopelessly ill; and she, Mrs. Matravers, 
was strong and hearty. Dear God, send me a sign ! 

There was nothing very inspiring to be seen in the refined 
length of Garth Road. Outside No. 18, the neighbour of No. 20, 
a fishmonger’s barrow stood at rest while the fishmonger bore 
filleted plaice round to the back door. The melancholy corpse of 
a cod, gaping open-mouthed upon a stony world, sent Mrs. 
Matravers hurriedly indoors. It occurred to her forcibly that 
just now life was much like that cod, a cold, gaping, unpleasant 
mouth all ready to swallow her up. 

In the small dining-room Alice, her niece by marriage, was 
engaged in laying the table for midday dinner. Mrs. Matravers 
paused in the dining-room doorway and smiled cheerfully upon 
her. 

* Well,’ she said, ‘my shopping’s done, and I suppose you put 
the joint into the oven when I said? That’s right. Dinner won’t 
be ready to dish up for another twenty minutes, will it? Which 
would you like me to do—finish up in the kitchen, or leave it to 
you and talk to Edward ?’ 
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‘Oh, Edward, please, Aunt. He’s rather difficult this morning. 
The leg’s paining a bit.’ 

Mrs. Matravers nodded and hurried upstairs to remove her 
outdoor things. As she did so she meditated. 

Edward was becoming very exacting, much more so than even 
his invalidism warranted. He wanted his wife to remain with 
him continuously, to read aloud, to play games of chess, to take 
a reasonably interesting line of mild opposition when he wanted 
to thrash out questions political or abstract. Perhaps she, Aunt 
Rose, did too much in the house. If she could get outside work 
that paid . . . and Alice could have the charwoman in twice a 
week instead of once. ... Then Edward would have to amuse 
himself more and Alice’s nerves would be better. She needed 
more activity. But Mrs. Matravers had never been in business 
in her life. Book-keeping, other than household accounts, was a 
mystery to her. Her life while Henry lived had, ever since mis- 
fortune curtailed his income and reduced their household staff 
from three maids to one, been absorbed in good plain cooking and 
the art of keeping house and table up to Henry’s requirements. 
A silly, old-fashioned slavery to an exacting man of pre-war notions, 
that was what it had been. Mrs. Matravers felt a little annoyed 
with herself when she thought of it. She had taken the line of least 
resistance ; but then—Henry held all the purse-strings. He had 
left her badly off but able to take over the cares of No. 20 Garth 
Road, when he died, and here instinctively she had dropped into 
the same réle of working housekeeper. Alice was a dear, patient 
child, a little too old-fashioned for the needs of to-day. It was 
quite certain that she could do nothing outside the house to keep 
the family finances in repair. Really, for a pair of able-bodied 
women they were very helpless when faced by a crisis like this! 

Mrs. Matravers smoothed her grey hair and went down to 
Edward in the sitting-room, where he sat in an invalid chair making 
pencil notes on the margin of a heavy volume, which rested on a 
revolving book-rest. Mrs. Matravers observed that it was the 
New Commentary and that Edward was in one of his semi- 
theological contradictory moods. The bright dark eyes which 
he lifted to her glittered with the fidgety fever of a half-informed 
mind. 

‘Hullo, Aunt Rose!’ he said. ‘Here’s something that'll 
tattle you up. Whatever may be said for the miracles which you 
swallow, Peter never collected coin out of a fish’s mouth.’ 
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Mrs. Matravers was too experienced to rise easily to Edward’s 
bait. She sat down calmly. 

‘Didn’t he?’ she said. 

‘Listen! This is what your pet bishop has to say about it. 
“The words concerning the money in the mouth of a fish may be 
but a playful allusion to Peter’s trade ... the fact that the 
miracle is not reported to have taken place seems to confirm the 
idea that the words were not meant seriously. There are similar 
stories in Rabbinical writings.” In other words, Aunt, Peter 
was told to go back to his trade for a bit in order to pay the tax— 
get the cash out of the fish’s mouth, so to speak by his fishmongering. 
How do you like that idea ?’ 

‘It seems to me,’ replied Mrs. Matravers placidly, ‘a very 
good one.’ 

She picked up the local newspaper and stared unobservantly 
at its advertisement page. Why hadn’t she a trade—a trade 
that would meet the demands of rates and taxes and the daily 
wear and tear of living? Her gaze, dwelling upon the printed 
page, became focused and alert. What was this ? 


WANTED. Daily Cook-Help. Good plain cooking essential. 
Help for rough. Widower. £1 weekly to satisfactory applicant, 
Box 40, Sparrowfield Gazette. 


Mrs. Matravers drew a long breath, and hid a suddenly crimson 
countenance behind the newspaper. Edward was saying some- 
thing argumentative about miracles, but she paid no heed. 
Fifty-two pounds a year! Exactly the sum by which her income 
had just been reduced, the difference between Security and Fear. 

Money—in the fish’s mouth, if only she could get it. Henry 
would turn in his grave at the notion of his wife going into daily 
service, she, the daughter of a doctor and widow of a gentleman 
of private means. Well, after all, let him turn! If an Apostle 
could be a fishmonger, a lady could be a daily cook. 

Mrs. Matravers glanced at the clock and rose. There was 
just time to write a note of application to ‘ Box 40, Sparrowfield 
Gazette,” and to post it before dinner. She withdrew to the 
Writing-table in the corner and wrote hurriedly. 

Two days later Mrs. Matravers returned from a solitary expedi- 
tion to the farthest end of the Old Suburb afoot. It was a long 
walk, but she had so many innocent deceptions to compose en 

route that she needed time and fresh air. That queer old stick, 
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Mr. Morris, had jumped at her, literally jumped at her, when she 
had recounted her accomplishments and given him the Vicar’s 
reference. The Vicar had been sworn to secrecy, somewhat 
reluctantly ; but he had been induced at last to recognise the 
fact that Edward’s pride would be levelled in the dust if he knew 
that his aunt, in order to keep him safely sheltered and doctored 
and in his wife’s daily care, had consented to go out simply as 4 
glorified charlady with a flair for cookery. Some euphemistic 
description and reason for her new occupation must be worked 
out, and if one had to become a ‘daily’ this job was certainly 
better than many others. Mr. Morris might live scrubbily in a 
horrid little house with two objectionably ancient Aberdeen 
terriers like dirty doormats, but there was no other woman than 
the crude daily girl, who did the heavy cleaning and laundry, to 
complicate matters, and he liked good cooking. Besides, the 
hours were possible. Mr. Morris refused to have anyone sleeping 
nightly in his house except the dogs and himself, and he got his 
own breakfast for some obscure reason. He had retired for some 
years from a business which Mrs. Matravers suspected to have 
been pawnbroking on a small scale, and he spent his mornings 
reading and smoking either in the back sitting-room or, if fine, 
in the garden. Mrs. Matravers was expected to be on duty from 
ten till six, and during that period to superintend the girl, do the 
marketing, and produce a substantial, rather elaborate meal at 
the eccentric hour of two-thirty. On that meal hinged Mr. Morris's 
day. He never entertained and he ate little after his heavy 
dinner, but took the dogs for gentle exercise whenever the weather 
was tolerable and drank tea at five o’clock. After that Mrs. 
Matravers and the girl were to lay a cold supper in readiness for 
late consumption in the dining-room and might themselves with- 
draw to their own homes. A unique job, certainly, and one 
providentially adapted to Mrs. Matravers’ needs. The question 
was, how could one label it for the scrutiny of Edward and Alice 
The foolish side of Mrs. Matravers’ sensibility fussed nervously 
about this question of labels. She found one at last, and broached 
the difficult subject over afternoon tea. 

‘ Alice,’ she said, coming in late and observing with relief that 
her niece was already wielding the teapot, ‘ I’ve got a piece of news 
for you.’ 

‘What’s that?’ asked Edward, reaching painfully for the 
sugar, and frowning because his wife’s attention was occupied. 
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‘I’ve been thinking for a long time that I ought to be saving 
up @ bit,’ said Mrs. Matravers amiably. ‘I haven’t much put by 
for a rainy day, you know, if I got ill or anything. And I’ve 
actually been offered a job! As a daily companion to—to an 
qld lady over on the other side of the town. Just to look after 
things, you know, and keep an eye on the servants and—amuse 
her. I saw the advertisement in the paper and it occurred to me 
that it wouldn’t hurt to turn an honest penny for my old age, and 
... She... offered a good salary. SolI’ve been there and I’ve 
taken it on. You'll have to manage without me except on 
Sundays, Alice, but you can have Mrs. Tyke in twice a week, you 
know.’ 

Nephew and niece looked at her in mute dismay. Then Edward 
spoke : 

‘My dear Aunt Rose,’ he said weakly, ‘ you positively can’t! 
You'll get so tired. And Alice can’t run the house and cook.’ 

‘Oh yes, she can !’ said Mrs. Matravers, somewhat tartly, ‘ if 
you'll amuse yourself by yourself a little more. It’ll do you both 
good. Alice sits still too much playing chess with you. Supposing 
I fell ill and couldn’t pay you for my board but had to spend the 
money on doctors and things, I’d be worried to death feeling what 
anuisance I was! I’m going to make hay while the sun shines, 
Edward. This is an opportunity in a thousand.’ 

‘What’s the old lady’s name ? ’ asked Alice, and Rose Matravers 
had said ‘ Jones’ before she realised it, and was committed for 
ever to the tender mercies of a lie. By degrees ‘Mrs. Jones’ 
became an octogenarian invalid with a nurse, living extremely 
quietly ; a very nice old lady, and one whom Mrs. Matravers 
greatly wished to oblige. Wallowing in the depths of this collapse 
from the path of truthfulness, Mrs. Matravers told herself desperately 
that it was ‘just a joke,’ and anyhow, the Vicar knew nothing 
about it, and neither Alice nor Edward was ever likely to know 
that the Vicar was aware of their aunt’s excursion into daily 
employment. Accepting the situation in this spirit, she found 
herself rallying with unexpected sprightliness to the art of untruth. 
‘Old Mrs. Jones’ became a delicious, ironical piece of fiction. 
Mentally she draped the rather grimy Mr. Morris with the old lady’s 
trappings and found the notion entertaining. ‘Mrs. Jones’ 
smoking a black pipe in the garden, ‘Mrs. Jones’ partaking 
heartily of beefsteak and kidney pie and picking her teeth after- 
wards, ‘Mrs. Jones’ scattering aspirates: about the ivy-mantled 
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house in the Old Suburb and hurling expressive epithets at the 
dawdling dogs, was amusing ; whereas old Mr. Morris doing the 
same things was frankly trying and repellent. He treated you 
quite definitely as a hired underling, more especially since you 
preferred your meals in the kitchen with the girl to a housekeeperly 
position at table. Mr. Morris was both a crank and a vulgarian, 
He paid the wage weekly, however, with clock-work promptitude, 
although his pound note was always dirty and sometimes greasy, 
On those occasions he also paid compliments to her cooking and 
was sometimes facetious. 

A hot summer broke on Sparrowfield. Mrs. Matravers was 
glad ; she liked sunshine, and, moreover, in Garth Road Edward 
could wheel himself into the garden and remain there all day, 
sheltered by the summer-house, where he did small jobs of silver- 
polishing and the like with a contentment unknown to his winter 
months; while over at Montrose Villa near the gas-works Mr. 
Morris also sat in his garden or tinkered among his flowers and 
was out of the way. The dogs, however, became comatose, obese, 
and more odoriferous than ever. She was moved to comment 
on the fact one morning when the master of the house brought 
peas from his vegetable patch to the kitchen door. 

‘They’re not wholesome, Mr. Morris,’ she said, spurning the 
animal which lounged into the shade of the doorway. ‘It’s not 
kind to them to keep them, and they’re not a bit of use as guards 
now, poor things.’ 

Mr. Morris regarded the creatures with sudden moroseness, 
*“‘ They’ll go out when I do,’ he said, ‘ and not before.’ 

Mrs. Matravers took the peas and began to shell them expertly. 
‘ You'll outlive those dogs by many a year, Mr. Morris,’ she said. 
‘What rubbish ! ’ 

The old man continued to stand in the doorway watching her. 
Presently he chuckled. 

‘Duck and green peas,’ he ejaculated. ‘ Well, as long as I can 
enjoy duck and green peas I’ll live ; and not a day longer, mark 
my words.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ said Mrs. Matravers again, conscious of a sel- 
sation of discomfort. ‘There’s nothing wrong with you, is there, 
Mr. Morris ?’ 

But the queer man melted away without further parley. 

Summer wove round into autumn. The wet, windy days were 
a trial, and the omnibus was always full, but Mrs. Matravers could 
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not be dissuaded from devoted attendance on poor Mrs. Jones. 
Secret twinges of rheumatism troubled her, and the coal-fires at 
Montrose Villa were old-fashioned and messy. The girl grumbled 
at them, left, and was hard to replace. Mr. Morris complained 
of a pain in his back and was at last persuaded to see a doctor. 
Returning from the interview, he ordered a particularly recherché 
dinner on the ground that it was his birthday, so there couldn’t 
be much wrong with him. Nevertheless, Mrs. Matravers, in spite 
of having secured another girl, felt harassed and uneasy. Some- 
body ought to be sleeping in the house. It wasn’t right that Mr. 
Morris should get his own breakfast in his bedroom with the aid 
of the only gas fire and ring in the house. When a man was over 
seventy he ought to be taken care of, be he never so eccentric and 
independent. And somebody ought to rub his back for him with 
the liniment, though from that task she recoiled too violently to 
suggest it. He was such a very grubby old man. 

A night of troubled sleep ended in early wakefulness to a sense 
of urgent anxiety. She really must go over and get his breakfast 
for him. Leaving a note on the dining-room mantelpiece explain- 
ing that she was worried about Mrs. Jones, Rose Matravers left 
Garth Road and caught the seven-thirty bus. That would land 
her at Montrose Villa by eight. 


Alice passed bacon to her husband and herself crackled toast 
nervously. Aunt Rose’s note lay between them. Alice smoothed 
it and read it for the third time. 

‘Edward,’ she said at last, ‘ why is Aunt Rose so devoted to 
this Mrs. Jones? We don’t count nowadays!’ 

Her husband regarded her with that rather painful cynicism 
which alternately repelled and grieved her. 

‘It’s my belief, Ally,’ he said, ‘that Mrs. Jones is own sister 
to Mrs. *Arris.’ 

‘What ever do you mean, saying a thing like that?’ 

‘I mean,’ said Edward, shredding fat from his bacon fastidi- 
ously, ‘ that it’s my belief there ain’t no sich a person, and Aunt 
Rose is leading a double life. I believe that she’s carrying on 
with an old gentleman and doesn’t want us to know it.’ 

‘Edward!’ Alice’s voice was profoundly shocked. ‘ Aunt 
Rose is the most moral woman in the world! Whatever grounds 
have you for saying such a thing ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ said Edward, ‘ she’s never given us the address before— 
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only that Mrs. Jones lived in a house in Lime Avenue. I’ve never 
bothered her. If she liked to make a bit by companioning the old 
lady, it wasn’t for us to object. But in that note she’s forgotten, 
and she says, “ I feel that I must go over early to Montrose Villa, 
Mrs. Jones was so poorly yesterday.” Now when the Cox’s came 
in for Bridge last night Cox happened to mention Montrose Villa, 
You remember? It was after Aunt Rose went up to bed. He 
said he remembered that end of the town when it was all fields 
except for that one house, which had belonged to a farmer; and 
now the land’s all built over and a weird old chap called Morris 
lives there. Rich as anything and lives like a miser, all alone, 
Cox used to know him by sight before his wife died ; the old chap’s 
turned queer since. If that’s where Aunt Rose goes, she’s after a 
‘rich second husband, Alice, and Mrs. Jones is all my eye, though 
I’d never have imagined her playing such a game.’ 

‘Oh, Edward, how perfectly disgusting |’ 

‘I don’t know. She had a pretty thin time with Uncle Henry, 
and I don’t blame her if she’s after the boodle now. Shouldn’t 
wonder if she was doing it as much for our sakes as her own. If 
she gets him she’s pretty safe to outlive him, and she’s the kind 
to enjoy money.’ 

Alice abandoned her breakfast. Torn between excitement and 
horror, she studied the note afresh. Unmistakably it said ‘ Montrose 
Villa.’ 

‘Did you say that Mr. Morris lived quite alone ?’ she asked. 
‘Hasn’t he a sister to keep house ? ’ 

‘Nary a soul, Cox said,’ replied Edward. ‘ Only two old dogs, 
and he won’t see anybody inside the house except the woman who 
does for him—and, I suppose, Aunt Rose. He’s a retired pawn- 
broker.’ 

‘ Awful!’ said Alice faintly. ‘How perfectly awful! And 
now I suppose he’s ill. Or...or... Edward! Do you sup 
pose she’s slipped off like this to marry him? I knew a woman 
who went off and got married secretly at eight in the morning, 
and came home and never told anyone about it for weeks !’ 

Edward seemed to be enjoying himself with good-humoured 
malice. 

*You’d better hop off after her and find out,’ he suggested. 
‘You might act as bridesmaid.’ 

Alice put on her hat and coat in feverish haste and seized 4 
handbag. Aboard the omnibus she sat in desperate patience until 
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the New and Old Suburbs had been traversed as far as Lime 
Avenue, when she skipped down nimbly. At Montrose Villa a 
policeman was in charge and a doctor was just coming out. Mrs. 
Matravers sat weeping quietly in the front room, 

‘He gassed himself with his bedroom stove last night, and the 
poor dogs too,’ she wept on Alice’s shoulder. And then, inco- 



















He herently, ‘I only did it to pay the rent, Alice dear.’ 
elds 
and But after all, old Mr. Morris continued to pay the rent. He 
ris left his late cook-housekeeper, Rose Matravers, free of legacy 
one, duty, one thousand pounds. 
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It Lest at my bidding all should run 
cind Who heard my secret call, 

The monk should leave his cell, the nun 
and Should let her rosary fall, 
rose I’m hidden from the stars and sun 
Behind a dungeon wall. 

mee I may not watch one swallow’s flight, 
| One cloud by wild winds blown, 
a And aliens, by an alien light, 
es Survey my crumbling stone, 





But in the watches of the night 
I come into my own! 











And music men would follow yet 
Steals through the shadows grey, 

As to the bow my hand is set, 
And the old strains I play, 

Lest I should falter, or forget, 

Upon the Judgment Day ! 








May KENDALL. 








IN A DEAD CITY. 
(A STRANGE PANTHER HUNT.) 
BY GEORGE HOGAN-KNOWLES. 


A youna Indian chief—to whom I was tutor—and I, during one 
of our pleasant travels in India—tours which, for educative pur- 
poses, the Government encouraged—found ourselves one hot 
afternoon, five miles out of the historic city of Agra, gazing up 
at the wonderful monumental tomb of Akbar the Great. Among 
the successive Mogul Emperors of Delhi, who ruled with autocratic 
power, the Emperor Akbar is an outstanding figure for noble- 
ness of character. His wonderful reign of fifty years, 1556 to 
1605, corresponds almost with the dates of Queen Elizabeth’s 
sovereignty. 

It was the month of ‘ chait ’ (the Indian spring), and the pleasance 
in which we stood—a garden extending to a hundred and fifty 
acres—held an indescribably subtle fascination in the bloom of 
scarlet pomegranates, and in the beguiling perfume of white jas- 
mine. From these pleasant surroundings, immediately in front 
of us rose—pyramidal in form—the high, five-storied, red sand- 
stone and white marble mausoleum, with the afternoon sun play- 
ing fiercely upon the red and the soft white pillars and archways ; 
whose dainty elegance in ancient Indian carving and fine arabesque 
tracery, seemed to be fantastically emerging from radiant beams 
—as the eye took it in—like a fairy model of exquisite architecture, 
being set with magic rapidity in a flaming glow. 

Beside us stood an old keen-eyed fakir, whose naked body 
was smeared with ash from head to foot, and who looked weird, 
with a broad streak of vermilion across his forehead, and daubs 
of ochre on his nose and cheek-bones. He watched us intently, 
marking our interest in the monument and our exclamations of 
delight, with accompanying utterances of ‘ Ganesh Ki Jai’! (praise 
be to the elephant God). 

‘ The fakir’s praises to the god with the trunk seem very inap- 
propriate,’ said the Raja to me. ‘I wonder what he means! 
This grand Mohammedan place, or our presence here, has no 
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visible connection with the Hindu thanksgiving for escape from 
evil, or for some good fortune ; unless the old fellow thinks we are 
going to load him with gold “ mohurs ”.’ 

We introduced ourselves by name, and questioned the scraggy 
old fakir ; whose long grey hair and flowing white beard, swung 
with the rustling gusts of warm breeze, as he raised his two hands 
to his forehead in a solemn salute. 

‘I am a fair judge of character,’ he said, ‘and I have summed 
you two gentlemen up as being keen sportsmen. If I am right,’ 
he continued, ‘I want you to come and shoot an extraordinarily 
elusive panther, but twenty-three miles from Agra, in the dead 
city of Fatehpur-Sikri. Those noble courts and palaces, once a 
wonderful city, built by the great Emperor who sleeps here,’ he 
said, pointing up tragically to the beautiful mausoleum, ‘ defy the 
ravages of time. As all the Emperor’s children died in infancy,’ 
continued the fakir eloquently, ‘that great man built that won- 
drous city in honour of a son who was at last born to him through 
the prayers of a very holy man ;—a son, who afterwards became 
the Emperor Jahangir, father of the renowned Shah Jehan, the 
builder of that greatest achievement in marble art, the Taj 
Mahal. 

‘No one believes me,’ he continued with a sigh, ‘ when I say 
that, about a week ago, a panther came into that rose-pink capital 
of ghosts. Everybody looks upon me, I am well aware, as a harm- 
less lunatic. It is due to ignorance. The world hurries along a 
groove of convention, looking aghast at such as have the strength 
of mind and purpose to stand aside, and to act according to their 
own lights. Such few are treated as eccentrics, until they are 
able to gather followers, when the flow of human thought and life 
is directed into a new channel. But,’ he said, ‘I think you are 
sporting tourists, new to this district, and your views will be un- 
biassed. You belong to that unique class, the “ shikary,” who 
is born with adventure in his soul, and whose outlook on life becomes 
large and sympathetic. I felt within my spirit that you would 
listen to me, and would come out to shoot this panther. That is 
why, in my joy,’ said the fakir, ‘ I raised my voice in thanksgiving 
to the elephant God.’ 

‘Why are you,’ I enquired, ‘an old priest, so interested in 
this panther, and so anxious it should be shot? And how, if 
what you say is true, has this panther been living in those desolate 
courts without water or food ?’ 
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‘Listen,’ said the old man. ‘Some years ago, in the silent 
Hall of Public Audience, a European child was killed by a man- 
eating panther. That panther was shot. The child’s father, a 
Government official, was a great friend of mine; and after that 
sad occurrence, I swore vengeance on all panthers. For this reason, 
as well as to prove the truth of my statement, I am anxious, before 
I die, that the beast should be shot.’ 

The fakir then explained to us that the superstitious village 
people knew about the arrival of the panther, but were too afraid 
to speak; and believing it to be the ghost of the returned man- 
eater, they drove, into those silent courts, every second day, a 
sheep or a goat—which the panther fed upon—hoping thereby to 
appease the evil spirit. The village folk also embedded a ‘ nand’ 
(large earthenware tub), which they kept filled with water for the 
brute to drink. 

A visit to this wonderful dead city was on our programme; 
and convinced that the fakir, though perhaps eccentric, was no 
lunatic, we promised to be at Fatehpur-Sikri on the afternoon of 
the fifth day from that date, as we had previous engagements to 
fulfil, The fakir said he would await us at the ‘ Buland Darwaza’: 
the highest gateway in India—176 feet above the pavement. He 
instructed that, on seeing him, we were merely to follow him 
silently with our rifles. On no account were we to try to speak 
to him, or to whisper a word within the walls of the dead city. 
The fakir then followed us out of the enclosure of the Emperor 
Akbar’s mausoleum. I had heard of the sad tragedy of the English 
child to which the old man had referred. It was quite true. 


In those days, there were neither motor-cars nor branch rail- 
ways to convey tourists out to historical places of interest, and 
the Raja and I had come out the five miles in the usual hired horse 
‘ garry ’—a sort of hackney coach—a rickety affair, like a gigantic 
match-box standing lengthways on its narrow side, the four wheels 
wobbling inwards and outwards, at all kinds of dangerous angles, 
while the superstructure creaked and swayed in unison. 

By the side of a vicious tat with a squint eye—who, the Jehu 
remarked, was a bolter—towered an uncanny transport mule, 
ordinarily immovable. The only way of getting him to go— 
notwithstanding the persuasion of his fidgety companion—appeared 
to be a mysterious proceeding of stuffing both his ears with paper ; 
when he would occasionally take it into his head to bolt along 
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with the tat; as the Raja and I had already experienced, with 
great anxiety for the coach and our safety. 

While the driver—an affable son of the Prophet, splendidly 
optimistic—commenced operations for our return journey, the 
fakir requested us to give him a lift back to Agra. ‘ Of course,’ 
said the Jehu’s mate, an acute little boy: but the Raja and I 
had seriously to consider the matter, for, though the old fakir 
was but a feather-weight, he might easily, we thought, prove 
to be the last straw, as it were, on the camel’s back. 

We proceeded to examine the coach carefully, as we had done 
on leaving Agra—much to the indignation again of the driver and 
the boy. Seeing our dilemma, the fakir said solemnly, that 
safety in this world not being in our hands, we had nothing to 
worry about. ‘ Precisely,’ interrupted the driver; ‘and,’ con- 
tinued the priest, ‘if we had more faith in things, however bad 
they looked, we should get better results.’ 

‘ Wa-wah !’ (splendid) confirmed the small boy. 

The fakir finally reassured us by saying that he had sat in that 
same conveyance a few days ago, with nine other fares, the driver 
making the eleventh. ‘ We squeezed in,’ he said, ‘ wherever there 
was squatting space, on top or inside, and arrived at our destination 
safely.’ 

‘That settles the question—come along,’ said the small boy. 
Whereupon we helped the old fakir up on to the shaky coach- 
box, where he said he preferred to sit. By this time, paper had 
been duly inserted into the mule’s ears, and the pair were tied up 
with bits of old rope and harness. 

‘Quick, your honours—get in!’ shouted the driver, and we 
started ; that is, we remained where we were after a terrifying 
jerk or two! We roared out with laughter, the acute boy joining 
in, and slapping his bare thighs in great merriment. 

Many attempts were made to get a move on—during which 
time—a solid hour—so wonderful was the outburst of wit in the 
shape of banter and repartee, that the Raja and I had anything 
but a trying time. We were in tears with laughter. Even the 
old priest got lively, indulging in philosophic sallies with a grim smile, 
and stroking his flowing white beard. 

Finally, the old paper was taken out of the mule’s ears—which 
were blown into—and fresh paper rudely jammed in, with little 
regard for the mule’s sensitive organs. The neck was then stroked 
down with words of great praise; the mule being invested with 
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wonderful qualities of virtue and wisdom. This, for some inex- 
plicable reason, seemed to have the desired effect. Away we 
went rattling at an alarming speed. When the pace settled down, 
the Raja and I felt that we were really off at last; but—as the 
old priest told us—it is always foolish to anticipate either good 
or bad fortune. We had covered about three-quarters of the dis- 
tance to Agra—and were congratulating ourselves—when there 
was a crash, and the Raja suddenly seemed to drop down into 
a moving chasm, while my feet lost their support and dangled 
downwards. The bottom of the coach had apparently dropped 
out, for, to my amazement, the Raja was actually running on 
the road below; and he had to run several paces before he could 
jump on to the seat again by an athletic movement. We shouted 
to the driver; but we might just as well have tried to shout for 
help in the midst of a forest fire, with its crashing din. The small 
boy was curled up on the dicky-box at the back, having forty 
winks—oblivious to every kind of sound, for, when an Indian 
sleeps, he sleeps. So we spared our throats from further effort, 
and propping our legs up against the opposite seat of the convey- 
ance—spanning the orifice inside the coach—we crashed along, 
till we arrived at our hotel at Agra. 

When we jumped out, the acute boy made a careful inspection 
of the old ‘ garry.’ He looked all round, then peeped inside, and 
we could not help laughing again at the expression of wonder and 
dismay on his face. 

‘Ho ho!’ he yelled out to the driver and owner. ‘I thought 
they were not gentlemen. They’ve done away with our fine foot- 
boards—kicked them out or something, and now they are laughing.’ 

A good deal of talk ensued ; but the old priest taking up the 
cudgels in our defence, the owner of the ‘ garry’ put his hands 
up in salute, and requested us to engage him for our trip to the 
dead city on the appointed day. This we agreed to do, provided 
a safer conveyance was put at our disposal. We then arranged 
that the fakir was to be driven on to his temple; and that, on 
the day appointed, the driver was to pick him up and bring him 
to our hotel, from where we should all proceed together. The 
fakir thanked us, remarking dryly that our lucky escape was due 
to our having taken his advice and put faith in the old coach, as 
well as in the optimism of its owner. 


Punctually at twelve o’clock on the day we had fixed, the 
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Jehu and the small boy arrived at our hotel, proud of another coach 
they had brought, driven by a pair that, to all appearances—with 
a little aid of the imagination—could just about come under the 
definition of the horse. Anyway, the turn-out seemed to be an 
improvement on the old one, and the Raja and I got ready quickly 
for the start off. We calculated—leaving a safe margin—that it 
would take us four hours to do the twenty-three miles to the dead 
city. 

But the priest had not come. Both the driver and the boy 
seemed a little mysterious about this. They said that the old 
fellow had gone on in a bullock-cart, early in the morning, as he 
preferred the old fashion of doing a journey—rolled up comfor- 
tably on a pile of straw, and sleeping as he crawled along. 

We started off, however, in great spirits, with rifles and lunch 
baskets ; and after a tedious journey, which consisted of a number 
of halts in shady groves, owing to the dust and the hot sun, we 
pulled up at last at the foot of the grand stairway of the dead city ; 
in front of us rising the ‘ Buland Darwaza,’ or High Gateway of 
Victory, gorgeous, in the afternoon sun, in marble and red sand- 
stone. 

And then an extraordinary thing happened, which puzzled both 
the Raja and myself. The driver and his small mate offered to 
carry our rifles, and accompanied us up the vast flight of steps : 
a hot wind that scorched the skin blowing like a screaming hurri- 
cane through the rose-pink capital. It was the off-season for 
tourists, and the place seemed to be completely deserted. Reach- 
ing the top of the pavement, we beheld the aged fakir, standing 
alone under a spacious central dome—when, to our sudden aston- 
ishment, the driver and the boy dropped our rifles with a yell of 
terror, as it seemed, and fled, leaping down the stairway as fast 
as they could go. In a few moments our coach was rattling away 
in a cloud of dust. We hardly had time to think. There stood 
the lean naked figure of the fakir—like a frail statue delicately 
carved in mahogany—pointing through the colossal entrance into 
the interior of the dead city. He seemed quite indifferent to 
the incident that had just occurred. Suddenly he moved for- 
ward, and the Raja and I, picking up our rifles instinctively, and 
loading them, followed the fakir, as we had arranged to do. 


We pass within the circumference of great red battlemented 
walls, feeling completely cut off from the outer world. The hot 
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air is laden with fine sand and dust that hangs in front of us like 
a shining screen, and we lose sight of our uncanny guide. For a 
few moments we stand confused, rubbing our eyes and almost 
choking ; then, moving on some distance, we see the frail figure just 
dimly ahead, pointing in the direction of an immense courtyard, 

We breathe more comfortably as the air gets clearer; and 
passing silently down what seems to be a private entrance, we 
turn to our left under a marble archway, through which the fakir 
has disappeared, and suddenly find ourselves in a vast quadrangle, 
from which rises a magnificent mosque. It is the ‘ Jumma Masjid,’ 
the most imposing building of the dead city. In the open court- 
yard stands the fakir, beside a beautiful Cenotaph surrounded by 
a fretwork screen carved in marble, which looks like fine lace. 
It is the tomb of the great saint through whose prayers Jahangir 
was born to Akbar the Great. 

The fakir points solemnly down beside the tomb ; then—before 
we can come up to him—turning and crossing the quadrangle 
quickly, our uncanny guide passes through a great portico, con- 
sisting of white marble columns, with entablatures. For some 
reason it seems that the fakir is careful not to let us come too 
near him. True enough, at the spot—near the saint’s tomb— 
where he pointed down, there are many pug tracks—of a large 
panther—old and fairly fresh, clearly visible in the thick layers of 
dust and sand. Convinced now, and thrilled with the promise of 
an exciting adventure, the Raja and I follow through the portico, 
and mark our lean guide ahead. 

On, on through silent streets we go, now crossing desolate court- 
yards and ghostly halls; now through the Dewani-i-khas, or the 
great Hall of Audience (where the European child was killed by 
the man-eating panther), with its wonderful marble-laced galleries 
criss-crossing above our heads. Here and there, as the fakir 
glides further along and points significantly, lie scattered bones 
—the remnants of many a meal the panther has enjoyed. 

And now we stalk silently across the large chess-court laid 
out in black and white marble squares, where the mighty Akbar 
moved his slave girls from square to square, playing human chess. 
Then, farther on, we glide through the creeper-grown courtyards 
of the beautiful palaces of favourite wives. The Golden House, 
a magnificent structure, arrests my and the Raja’s attention ; but 
when we look round again the old fakir is nowhere to be seen. 
He seems to have vanished mysteriously. 
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As the strong wind has died down, the silence grows oppres- 
sively, and we note with alarm the dark lengthening shadows of 
the walls. But for these sombre shadows, everything seems bathed 
in a pink glow—weirdly pink—the walls and the pale marble 
structures, now running to a deep shade, now toa pale pink. Even 
the deathly stillness seems pink; as if pink roses had transfused 
their delicate colours into the hot congested breath of summer. 
To be lost, as I once was, in the ancient ruins of Pompeii, seems 
nothing in comparison to this mocking silence of a palaced world 
of blush-rose creation. It seems like a fantastic nightmare: in 
which, surrounded by weird, palatial magnificence, you are dodging 
about wildly, trying to hide from fabulous monsters that suspect 
the presence of a human being in their pink city ;—far removed, 
in a world of strange things and of terror. 

Suddenly, from a wilder-looking courtyard adjoining where we 
are standing, comes the loud, sharp, yelping bark of the frightened 
jackal; an alarm cry which, in forest abodes, is a sure sign that 
some dangerous carnivore has crossed the path of that scavenger 
and jungle sentinel. From one stately palace to another, through 
streets, corridors and grand halls, echoes the sharp sound as the 
animal scampers away barking. Then, deathly stillness again— 
so pink,so uncanny! We can hear each other breathing excitedly. 
‘Let us call to the fakir,’ whispers the Raja hoarsely. ‘No,’ I 
whisper back, as we scan the surroundings, hoping to get a glimpse 
of that gliding skeleton, crested with hoary hair. I feel we need 
his guidance, lest the panther, hemmed in within such walls, 
should attack us suddenly, before we can take him by surprise. 

Suddenly, a soft sound breaks the solemn stillness. ‘ What 
is it?’ asks the Raja in a whisper. We listen intently. ‘Lap, 
lap, lap!’ It comes from the direction of the adjoining court- 
yard—where the jackal barked—that appears to be a network of 
jungle. Some animal slaking its thirst! All the feline carnivora 
lap like the dog, and the Raja glances at me with a pleased expres- 
sion, for, in the jungle game of ‘I spy,’ the advantage lies with 
the combatant that is the first to place his opponent’s position. 
As there is no sign anywhere of the old fakir, with rifles cocked 
we stalk up on tiptoe to a small archway in front of us, and peep 
into the adjoining courtyard, which is overgrown with grass 
and shrub, with a creeper-covered pavilion in the centre. To 
our immediate front, this courtyard seems to open out to a large 
space, with the ruins of outhouses and servants’ quarters dotted 
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about ; but to our right it is divided by a long, low wall, covered 
with riotous creepers. On the other side of this wall there appears 
to be a smaller courtyard. 

‘Lap, lap,’ again comes that tell-tale sound—undoubtedly from 
the smaller courtyard! Then, all of a sudden, against the pink 
background of a high wall, on the farther side of the smaller court- 
yard, the hoary head and dark shoulders of the fakir seem to rise 
up mysteriously. It looks like a bronze setting—a life-size cameo, 
that has suddenly been hoisted up, for our inspection, over the 
low wall running along our right front. The appearance being 
deceptive, it seems impossible to guess how far within the smaller 
courtyard the figure is standing; but we are fascinated with the 
cameo, for there, slowly and deliberately, the head seems to be 
nodding, as if signing to us to come on. On the left side of the 
long low wall we mark a broken archway; and, stooping low, 
under cover of this wall, we stalk up to the archway carefully, 
listen for a moment, then dart quickly through. In the front 
of us a thick bush hides the view. The loud beats of the lapping 
stop immediately, and the rattle of a single leaf is the only sound 
that breaks into the solemn stillness. 

The nauseous smell of a carnivorous animal seems to hang 
heavily in the air, and for a moment or two we wait in breathless 
expectation. Then, quickly, we side-step to the right of the wide- 
spreading bush. Instantly a loud, hissing growl greets us! Barely 
twenty paces in front of us, a huge panther, sitting beside some 
water—it is the buried earthenware tub!—springs quickly to 
attention. His long tail is swaying and flapping the ground in 
anger. A small, grassy space, leading up to the high wall, with 
an archway again on the left side, lies beyond the beast. 

Not a moment is to be lost; but as my rifle goes up I notice 
with anxiety that the fakir—who seemed to have completely 
vanished when we entered the courtyard—suddenly, at the critical 
moment, comes gliding in through the archway to the left of the 
high wall, which rears up on the other side of the panther and 
appears to completely imprison him. Horrors! the foolish man 
seems to be advancing, and we dare not fire for fear of a ricochet 
—from that high, stone wall in front of us—hitting him. ‘Run!’ 
I shout to the fakir in desperation ; but a rush from the infuriated 
panther at bay, instantly drowns my voice. The Raja is down, 
with the spotted brute on the top of him! The muzzle of my 
rifle, swinging round instinctively to the onslaught, is almost 
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touching the open jaws of the fiend, and I pull the trigger. Through 
the silent city echoes the roar of the report, then it dies away 
like the far sound of a distant landslide in the Himalayas. 


‘A good thing the shot was through the brute’s head,’ said the 
Raja, as I helped him up. Though he had had a narrow escape, 
he was fortunately not hurt. ‘That stupid fakir,’ he added, 
‘must be a lunatic after all, if he hadn’t the sense to retreat when 
he saw us in front of the panther.’ 

We were, however, delighted with the bag, and looked expec- 
tantly round for the mysterious old fakir, hoping he too would 
be very pleased at our success; but again the old fellow was 
nowhere to be seen. This time, for some extraordinary reason, 
he had apparently deserted us altogether. Standing over the dead 
panther in the sunset glow of those desolate surroundings, we 
shouted to the wizened old man for some time ; but only the echoes, 
which seemed more startling as evening approached, came back to 
us. There seemed to be such a mystery about the whole business. 
We could not understand how it was that the panther did not attack 
the old fakir, who, when he appeared as a cameo, must have been 
inside that small courtyard, and close to the savage animal. We 
could conclude only that the weird fellow, being an expert stalker 
—some ascetics spending a lifetime in the jungles—sneaked in 
through the archway to the left of the high wall, and managed to 
take up a position—very risky—behind the panther, while the 
animal was preoccupied drinking water. There were certainly 
some clumps of fairly high grass behind the panther, but even 
granting this cover, the old fakir apparently accomplished a 
wonderful feat in stalking. When—after nodding to us—he saw 
us coming, he must have stalked out of the courtyard again, 
returning as he did—for some extraordinary reason—when I was 
on the point of firing. His stupidity might have led to a dreadful 
tragedy. Covering up the dead panther with leaves and branches 
from the bush that had screened us, we prepared to depart, having 
decided either to return ourselves from Agra to pick up the ‘ bag,’ 
or to send a shikary for it in a hackney garry. 


A huge yellow moon had risen over the dark, battlemented 
walls, along whose embrasured parapet ran a phosphorescent rib- 
bon of silver; as if the ghostly city, so sacred to history, had 
suddenly been invested with the glory of a magnificent halo that 
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seemed endless in circumference. Guided by the great luminous 
dome of the gateway of Victory, we found our way out, hurrying 
as fast as we could go, with the echo of our footsteps behind— 
as if the sleepers of Akbar’s long-dead civilisation had suddenly 
awakened to chase us out of their holy sanctuary. 

No vision of our hackney ‘ garry ’ greeted us, and puzzling our 
heads over the strange behaviour of the Jehu and his mate, we 
shouldered our rifles and walked, hoping to pick up at least a 
bullock-cart on its way to Agra. But after a three-mile walk we 
were glad to see our hackney coach encamped on the roadside, 
To our surprise the driver, trembling with fear, immediately fell 
at our feet and implored our forgiveness. We thought he was 
repentant for having run away and deserted us, but again he sur- 
prised us by saying that, for fear of losing the day’s fare—which 
meant a good thing for him—he had told us an untruth in the 
forenoon: that the fakir had not gone to Fatehpur-Sikri early 
that morning in a bullock-cart, as he had stated, but had been 
called away by God; and that God, who was so great—‘ Allah 
ho Akbar!’ he exclaimed—had shamed him into making the 
humble confession by bringing him face to face with the spirit of the 
fakir, to warn him (Khuda Bux, the driver) against telling future 
untruths. 

We asked the man to be more explicit. 

‘The fakir died at Agra,’ he said, ‘two days ago, and was 
cremated on the banks of the river. It was his “ bhoot ” (ghost) 
we saw under the Great Gateway this afternoon, and the boy and 
I,’ he said, ‘ were so dumbfounded that we fled in terror.’ 


We were fairly taken aback to hear this, and made all the 
enquiries we could the next day in Agra; but the result was not 
satisfactory. We could find no priests of the brotherhood, and 
were told that all the members of that particular fraternity had 
suddenly disappeared from the precincts of Agra. It was believed 
that they had gone on a visit to one of the many holy places in 
India that they periodically attended. All that we could glean 
was that an aged fakir had suddenly been taken ill, and had died. 
Some named our priest-guide, while others named somebody else. 
The Raja and I thought—and some wise old heads agreed with us 
—that it was quite possible that the brotherhood, in order to keep 
alive their reputation for supernatural powers—which that class 
of mendicant professed as a divine bestowal—had taken advantage 
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of the death of some other fakir, and had given out the name of 
our guide, being aware of the appointment he had made with us. 

It is well known that there are certain classes of mendicants, 
who, for the purpose of advertising their powers, will get away 
with a trick if they can, whenever an opportunity occurs; but 
for all that, they do good work among their believers. It seemed 
impossible, however, to clear up the matter; and the Raja and I 
carried away with us the great mystery—as to whether the fakir 
whom we followed was of this earth—of human flesh and blood 
or an apparition from that unknown world, come to claim fellow- 
ship with Akbar’s sleeping citizens, who sleep for ever in that city 
of ghostly magnificence—that dreamland city that stands in the 
shadow of a mighty age, to mark the handiwork of a great Emperor, 
and the rise and fall of a great nation. An Empire that, in the 
circuit of unfathomable time, has passed on to the sacred trust 
and keeping of Britannia, who, obeying the chime of Heaven’s 
ordination, arose on the great waters of the world, and answered 
the call of the East. 











HOURS IN UNDRESS. 
V. VIRGIL IN ENGLAND. 


We reckon backwards from 1 a.p. But counting the hundred 
years B.C. from one to a hundred, Virgil was born in the year 30 and 
died in 81 of that century. The nineteenth centenary of his death 
was celebrated by Tennyson’s ode, written in 1881 at the request 
of the Mantuans; the twentieth centenary of his birth was cele- 
brated during 1930, and a fine token of the occasion is Dr. Mackail’s 
edition of the Aeneid.? 

Before turning its pleasantly laid-out pages and discovering the 
treasures within, may I say a word about the dates? It is worth 
noting that Virgil, when he died, was little more than fifty years of 
age. He had published ten Eclogues and four Georgics, and had 
completed the twelve books of his Aeneid, if not wholly to his own 
satisfaction, to the enduring admiration of posterity and to ‘the 
honour,’ in Dante’s words, still valid without diminishment to-day, 
‘ of all science and all wit.’ Old age is not a fixed moment, but 
neither in the Rome of Augustus nor in Jacobean England, where 
Shakespeare died at fifty-two, was it reached at two-score years and 
ten. Virgil expected to live long enough to revise the Aeneid at 
leisure, and Dr. Mackail is justified, accordingly, in pointing readers 
to the places where such revision was most required. This feature 
of his editing is fresh, and increases confidence in his claim ‘ to call 
attention, here and there, to beauties and subtleties which have 
been largely ignored or misinterpreted.’ 

Virgil’s lost years recall a nearermemory. Sir Herbert Warren, 
formerly President of Magdalen, who died in June, 1930, wrote in 
1907 a ‘dramatic narrative’ called The Death of Virgil. He 
imagined—it was not all invention—the incidents at Brindisi, where 
the poet lay dying through three days. ‘I had meant,’ says Virgil 
in that poem, 

‘to reconsider all, 
To polish and perfect, visit myself 
Each site, each scene, and on the classic soil 
Of Greece or Asia, Troy, Crete, Sicily, 
Catch and revive and fix, whate’er remains 
Of rite or custom, colour, tale, tradition’ ; 
1 Oxford, 1930. 
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and Dr. Mackail, in an Appendix to his edition, remarks that the 
scene in which Virgil set the drama of Aeneid VI, ‘ is, to a startling 
degree, that of what we have now learned to call a prehistoric Minoan 
palace,’ and asks ‘ what information had Virgil before him, from 
records or traditions or actual relics that he may have seen, for 
building up this picture ?’ A touch of the President rather than of 
the poet may be heard in the concluding couplet to the same speech : 


‘Troy towers perished shrivelling in the fire, 
So shrivel in the fire my Tale of Troy!’ 


But the President interpreted the medieval Virgil in a grave passage 
of soliloquy : 

‘And yet, O God Unknown, why all unknown ? 

Couldst thou not come, or send some harbinger 

With human lips, to tell us who Thou art ? 

Maybe even now thine angel is on his way 

Star-led, or with the sunlight from the East: 

For me too late, yet let him seek my grave, 

And in my cold ear speak his embassage 

Twice, thrice, as those who call upon the dead’ ; 


and the whole poem, though not, perhaps, very strong, merits 
remembrance in this context. For Dr. Warren, who succeeded 
Dr. Mackail as Professor of Poetry at Oxford, likewise pursued the 
Roman tradition. In an earlier volume of verse, By Severn Sea 
(the late President was a native of Bristol), he had addressed 
Tennyson, whom he knew well, as ‘ the Virgil of our time,’ and I 
can recall many instances of his devotion to Latinity. His first 
present to me as an undergraduate was a copy of St. John Thackeray’s 
Anthologia Latina ; and when, in post-graduate days, out of his 
abundant industry and kindness he ‘continued,’ as he once put it, 
‘the President and pedagogue ’ into after-life, he would sometimes 
spoil me by writing to me as ‘ a Virgilian,’ in pleasant but too indul- 
gent reference to a paper on pietas which I had contributed, while 
still up at Oxford, to one of the monthly magazines. His letters 
were always stimulating, and bookish in the best sense,’ and he 
must have influenced many of his pupils and a host of friends to 
approach modern poetry through the Latin gate. 

But the English nineteenth century, as a whole, was trained 
tather urgently to Greek approaches. Matthew Arnold, in the 


1In his last letter to me (January 9, 1930) he wrote: ‘I am very full of the 
Laureate’s T'estament of Beauty... . I have also taken up Heine again in my 
larger leisure.’ I do not know with what object or result. 
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Oxford Chair which Mackail and Warren were to occupy, had 
lectured on translating Homer, and he carried his Hellenism so far 
as to advise a Cobdenite generation to ‘hellenise with Free Trade,’ 
If we consult Chapter XI of the classic History of Classical Scholar. 
ship by Sir John Sandys, we shall find a predominance of Grecians 
among the English scholars of that epoch. Beginning with M. J, 
Routh, an earlier President of Magdalen, Sandys takes us through 
Elmsley, Gaisford, Samuel Butler, Kennedy (a Regius Professor of 
Greek who wrote the Public School Latin Grammar), Blakesley, 
Tennyson’s friend of Herodotean fame, Edward Law Lushington, 
who, by the same token, wore his ‘ weight of learning lightly as a 
flower,’ Jebb, Liddell and Scott, D. B. Monro, Rutherford, and others, 
The translators reinforced the commentators. 8. H. Butcher, 
Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf and F. W. H. Myers made prose-render- 
ings of the Ilad and Odyssey, but there was no corresponding 
English Aeneid, though Myers some fifty years ago wrote a splendid 
essay on Virgil, fully worthy of his monograph on Wordsworth in 
the ‘English Men of Letters.’ Conington’s Virgil, completed by 
Henry Nettleship, who succeeded him in the Chair of Latin at 
Oxford, dates from the eighteen-sixties, and is said by Dr. Mackail 
to-day to have ‘ been long out of date.’ James Henry, the Gold 
Medallist of Dublin, whose ‘ Notes’ (1853) ‘of a Twelve Years’ 
Voyage of Discovery in the First Six Books of the Aeneid’ were 
afterwards expanded into four volumes of Aeneidea of mixed value 
and difficult acquisition (I procured a copy in 1895 out of the pro- 
ceeds of my pietas paper), was perhaps the most eminent Virgilian 
of the generation before Dr. Mackail and Professor R. 8. Conway, 
whose edition of the poet we now expect. 

Magdalen College and the Chair of Poetry at Oxford are joined 
in another link. Mr. George Gordon, now President of the College, 
edited in 1912 a volume of Essays on English Literature and the 
Classics, in which the chapter on Virgil was written by Mr. H. W. 
Garrod, later an occupant of the Chair. In that essay of nearly 
twenty years ago, he referred briefly to the causes which operated to 
lessen the esteem in which Virgil had been held in the eighteenth 
century. The succeeding century, he said, 


* was the era of a criticism from which, in literature as in everything 
else, no accepted opinion was exempt, no accredited reputation safe. 
The increased diffusion of Greek studies created an atmosphere 
unfavourable to appreciation of a literature so dependent and s0 
unoriginative as the Latin. Virgil had made the mistake of not 
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being Homer—just as all the Romans made the mistake of not being 
the Greeks. It became an affectation of the new Hellenism to slight 
him and to ignore him. His reputation was, moreover, adversely 
aflected by a priori theories of the “ natural ” character of poetry— 
theories which at the beginning of the nineteenth century had a wide 
yogue among continental critics.’ 


This diagnosis is probably correct, and it is an interesting proof of 
the change in the outlook of scholarship that Dr. Mackail should 
warn us in his Preface that he is deliberately omitting ‘a matter 
which in most editions bulks largely, that of Virgil’s ‘‘ Imitations ” 
of Homer. The influence of Homer in the Aeneid,’ he adds, ‘is as 
patent as it is pervasive ; but to pursue it into detail is useless except 
as an exercise.’ For Virgil to-day is not Homer manqué. 

There is one conjecture in Garrod’s essay to which Mackail gives 
short shrift, and which it is convenient to mention in this place. 
‘Where does it all come from ?’ asked the former, in eloquent italic 
type, referring to Virgil’s romantic mysticism; and he said, in 
reply to his own question : 

‘From a source past tracing. Somewhere far back in time, 
before Attila and Brennus, in some village camp at the foot of the 
Alps some rough Celtic warrior lay down with an unwilling Italian 
bride and begat without knowing it to a generation infinitely distant 
—Virgil! begat these strange spiritual contradictions, this epic 
failure, begat a spirit for ever over-mastered by purposes deeper than 
its own, for ever carried beyond the rules of its art to the edge of 
triumphs grander than any dream of Greece.’ 


Perhaps, in tracing Virgil’s ‘ failure’ to a Celtic stock, Professor 
Garrod remembered the verse from Ossian which Matthew Arnold 
prefixed to his lectures on Celtic Interature, likewise delivered from 
the Chair of Poetry at Oxford: ‘ They went forth to the war, but 
they always fell.” But Dr. Mackail will have none of it. ‘The 
names Vergilius and Maro,’ he writes, 


‘have both been traced, on very doubtful arguments, to Celtic 
roots, and the romantic strain in Virgil’s own temperament has, 
even more arbitrarily, been held by some modern critics to indicate, 
or even to prove, that he was of Celtic blood.... But... no 
doctrine or theory of racial characteristics throws much light on the 
origins of individual genius.’ 
And this seems the safer conclusion of the two. 

So far, we have found Virgil in Oxford. But Cambridge and 
Oxford divide the renown of Denham and Waller, who both experi- 
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mented in translating Virgil, and to whose reforms in English verse 
Dryden paid such generous acknowledgment ; and Dryden, who 
brought their experiment to completion before the close of the 
seventeenth century, thus helping to mould English taste in the 
eighteenth, went up to Trinity, Cambridge, in 1650. True, ata later 
date he declared : 
‘Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother-university,’ 


but this preference, even if more than passing, cannot deprive 
Cambridge of her tale of poets—Dryden, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson: Virgil-adepts all four. Dryden started his version in 
1684-5, and applied himself seriously to the task about ten years 
afterwards. His English Virgil was published in 1697, and has 
maintained its place in our literature ever since. Pope called it 
in 1760 ‘ the most noble and spirited translation that I know in any 
language,’ and Tennyson said in 1891, talking about it to Herbert 
Warren, that ‘ his paraphrase of Virgil is stronger than any of the 
translations.’ It would be difficult to discover another work of art 
equally praised by poets so distant and so dissimilar. There have 
not been many adverse critics. Two of these are memorable for the 
fact that each had attempted the same task himself. One was Luke 
Milbourne (1649-1720), and the other was Joseph Trapp (1679-1747), 
whose record possesses the additional interest that he was the first 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, Swift, though never friendly to 
Dryden, called Trapp ‘ a pamphleteer,’ and Johnson rated the value 
of his Eneid as no higher than that of a ‘ clandestine refuge for 
schoolboys,’ which is Johnsonese for crib. An old epigram bade him, 
‘Keep to thy preaching, Trapp; translate no further ; 
Is it not written, “ Thou shalt do no murder” ?’ 


So, perhaps, we may conclude with Conington : 


‘ Compare Dryden with other translators, and it will be seen that, 
while none of them have anything of Virgil’s individuality, he alone 
has an individuality of his own of sufficient mark to interest and 
impress the reader. ... It is a splendid English epic, in which 
most of the thoughts are Virgil’s and most of the language Dryden’s.’ 

It was towards the end of the eighteenth century that Sir Horace 
Walpole wrote to the Rev. William Mason in depreciation of epic 
poetry. He defined it as ‘the art of being as long as possible in 
telling an uninteresting story,’ thus traversing Dryden’s view that it 
is ‘ undoubtedly the greatest work which the soul of man is capable 
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to perform.’ Few, if any, Walpole said, had succeeded in it except 
Homer, and this paucity of successes was due, no doubt, to ‘ the 
absurdity of the species. You will stare,’ he added, ‘ but what are 
therest ? Virgil, with every beauty of expression and harmony that 
can be conceived, has accomplished but an insipid imitation,’ and 
he found terms of dispraise for later specimens, Now, it was 
Virgil’s ‘ beauty of expression’ which Dryden had selected as his 
supreme quality just a century before. ‘ Of the two ancient epic 
poets’ he wrote, 


‘the invention and design were the particular talents of Homer. 
Virgil must yield to him in both. But the dictio Virgiliana, the 
expression of Virgil, his colouring, was imcomparably the better.’ 


Diction was a new word in the sixteen-eighties, but the seventeen- 
eighties, when Walpole was writing about it to Mason, were close to 
the date when ‘ poetic diction,’ as such, was to be denounced in the 
Preface to Lyrical Ballads. The quality which had attracted Dryden 
repelled the new romanticists, though Wordsworth’s debt to Virgil, 
directly and through Milton, was considerable in extent. 

There were, then, roughly, those hundred years, from Dryden’s 
death in 1700 to Wordsworth’s rise in 1798, in which Virgil’s fame 
in England was supreme. And it is not fanciful to say that, apart 
from the taste for ‘ diction,’ which Pope cultivated with so much 
brilliance, there was exhibited in that epoch a practical piety in 
tackling fundamental jobs, which corresponded, allowing for the 
differences, with the habits of the first Augustan age. The tradition 
of the sors Virgiliana survived into the English eighteenth century, 
but took a less mystical form than in medieval times. It was not 
by chance but by wont that Virgil was utilized for present counsel. 
Thus, several instances have been gathered of Dryden’s adroitness 
in turning Virgil’s words to the purpose of English politics. I 
reproduce one only here; verses 381-2 of the 3rd Georgic were 
rendered by Dryden: 

‘Such are the cold Rhipzan race, and such 
The savage Scythian and unwarlike Dutch.’ 


And if Dutch William could be satirised by Virgil in 1696, a like 
security in the responsiveness of his audience enabled Pitt in 1792 
to quote Virgil in rebuke of the slave-owners, The famous scene 
is still familiar—the morning sun streaming into the House of 
Commons and illuminating the African eve, while the statesman 
closed his great speech with the verses : 
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‘Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.’ 


T have come across but one example of such a sors in Dr. Mackail’s 
edition, though I have not made a special search. In his note to 
Aeneid X, 449, the editor comments on spolia opima that ‘ minute 
critics have raised an objection to the use of the term here on the 
ground that Pallas was not commander-in-chief ’ (Conington makes 
this objection). ‘ But Sir D. Haig,’ continues Dr. Mackail, ‘ did not 
cease to be the British commander-in-chief when the supreme con- 
trol of the Allied forces in France was conferred on Marshal Foch,’ 
This is exactly in the manner of the eighteenth century. 

Virgil, as we know from authentic sources, was recognised as a 
master from the beginning. His ‘ fame and popularity,’ writes Dr. 
Mackail, ‘ were both established in his own life-time. The Aeneid 
was at once accepted as the great national poem. Copies were 
rapidly multiplied. It was not only in the hands of every educated 
man and woman, but became what it has ever since remained, a 
standard school-book for the western world.’ But the stained 
Virgils in schoolboys’ hands, familiar from Juvenal’s day to ours, 
may be tests but not props of renown. Virgil may be the right 
author for that purpose, and the best model for the vanishing art of 
Latin verse, and yet no grown man may read him for his poetic 
worth. How far this fate has befallen him, it is difficult to say. 
Latinity is not what it was. The House of Commons has thoroughly 
disused it, and the London Library catalogue suggests that, even 
allowing for the War, Virgilians are less busy than they used to be. 
Take the translators, for example: Conington, 1866; E. F. Taylor, 
2 books, 1867 ; G. K. Richards, 6 books, 1871; J. M. King, 1875; 
William Morris, 1876 ; J. W. Mackail, 1885 ; Sir T. Martin, 6 books, 
1896; A. S. Way, 1916-24. It is not enough to say that the acti- 
vity in the first thirty years precluded similar action in the second ; 
for scholars in the second half of last century had their Dryden and 
their Christopher Pitt, whose version of 1740 was frequently re- 
printed, and they need not have tumbled over one another. The 
truer explanation is given in Dr. Mackail’s words : 


‘ Lyrical instinct is so grounded in the English genius that it 
gives to the whole body of English poetry a quality of its own; 
the epic as such is to some extent foreign to the English mode of 
creation ; and still more is it foreign to the movement which now 
runs so strongly towards disintegrating and democratising all art.’ 
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The foreignness of the epic is not disputable, and Dryden anticipated 
the taste of the English eighteenth century for French models when 
he undertook this labour of heroic verse. Much of the prefatory 
matter to his translation of the Aeneid is devoted to J. R. de Ségrais 
(1624-1701), the French poet who was secretary to Madame de La 
Fayette, and who lent her his name for her novels. Ségrais, whose 
valuable book of anecdotes was published after his death, translated 
the Georgics and the Aeneid into French verse, and stirred poetic 
emulation in this country. The ‘ long poem,’ it will be remembered, 
was one of the new kinds of verse to which Ronsard and his satellites 
had aspired in sixteenth-century France. They did not get very 
far with it, though Surrey borrowed from France and Italy the 
metre of narrative blank verse, and employed it first in English 
poetry, on a version of Aeneid, Book ii. His opening lines are worth 
quoting, for the example of this newly imported measure : 

‘They whistéd all, with fixed face attent, 

When prince Aineas from the royal seat 

Thus ’gan to speak. O Queen! it is thy will 

I should renew a woe cannot be told: 

How that the Greeks did spoil, and overthrow 

The Phrygian wealth, and wailful realm of Troy : 

Those ruthful things that I myself beheld ; 

And whereof no small part fell to my share. 

Which to express, who could refrain from tears ? 

What Myrmidion ? or yet what Dolopes ? 

What stern Ulysses’ wagéd soldier ? 

And lo! moist night now from the welkin falls ; 

And stars declining counsel us to rest. 

But since so great is thy delight to hear 

Of our mishaps, and Troye’s last decay ; 

Though to record the same my mind abhors, 

And plaint eschews, yet thus will I begin.’ 


A year or two later, Du Bartas, a star on the edge of Ronsard’s 
Pleiad, wrote his epical Semaine (1578), or the eight days of the 
Creation, which was well known to Milton either in the French 
original or in Joshua Silvester’s translation. 

But, however foreign the mode of epic verse, Virgil in England 
became a native classic. He was thumbed not only by schoolboys, 
but by the statesmen and the country gentlemen from whom their 
ranks were recruited. In this sense, Dryden knew his business, 
when, as he said in his preface, he had ‘ endeavoured to make Virgil 
speak such English as he would himself have spoken, if he had been 
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born in England and in this present age.’ Dryden did not despise 
the French example, but he employed it in his sturdy English way. 
It was not to the language of Parisian salons nor to an Italianate poet 
that he invited the patronage of nobles and the interest of the reading 
commonalty of his day. While he acclimatised the long poem, and 
modernised an ancient poet, at the same time he made Virgil an 
Englishman. 

The epic mode, as Dr, Mackail suggests, is ‘ still more foreign’ 
to us to-day ; and while, as he further remarks, ‘ for the enormous 
and chaotic production of the present age, it is more than ever 
essential to have a standard of quality,’ and ‘this quality Virgil 
gives,’ it may be questioned how far the requirement stimulates or is 
likely to stimulate a fresh recourse to Virgil’s pages. So much tact 
in perception would be wanted that the effort might almost be better 
spent in acquiring faculties in Virgil’s gift more ultimately valuable, 
and less readily attainable elsewhere, than that standard of poetic 
quality. If Virgil is to be restored to the place which he occupied 
in the eighteenth century, he must be naturalised again as an English 
poet. Dryden’s magic must be renewed in order to make him talk 
English to Englishmen, and Dryden’s Virgil, despite all successors, 
is still—and particularly now—the best for this purpose. If we can 
get Virgil’s message into our consciousness and his vitamins into 
our blood, his esthetic use will develop of its own accord. 

For he has a message appropriate to these times. The epic of 
the founding of Rome and the union of Italy possesses a present 
pragmatic value, extraneous to and in excess of its value as a stan- 
dard of poetic quality. It is a mark of the difference between 
the present and the last century that we want more Roman strength 
than Greek brightness to-day: more gravity than légéreté ; more 
pietas than eutrapelia. The nineteenth century moved away from 
Virgil, by the evidence of scholars and poets, partly because it 
moved with the weight of conscious national security. Tantae 
molis erat, etc.; but when the pains had been achieved, and the 
nation had been founded, the builders did not need to be reminded 
of it. ‘Study the Greeks’ was the rescript of their leading critic, 
repeated again and again in his moral and didactic writings. ‘ Open- 
ness of mind and flexibility of intelligence ’ he discovered in Athens 
and France, and a lack of them in England, ‘ Lord Beaconsfield, 
treating Hellenic things with the scornful negligence natural to a 
Hebrew,’ were the first words of his Literature and Dogma, and 
‘ Now, and for us, it is a time to Hellenise,’ closed the Preface to his 
Culture and Anarchy. 
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Would he say the same as emphatically to-day ? Are we not 
faced to-day, not with the Victorian complex of stability, compla- 
cency and respectability, the safe virtues of Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ man 
of property,’ virtues guarded vigilantly by the Queen, but with the 
unrest, error and uncertainty of a people typified as one man: 


‘multum ille et terris iactatus et alto... 
multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem’ ? 


The common word to-day is reconstruction, which is the business 
of the Latins, not the Greeks ; and, prophetically, George Meredith 
in 1908, not knowing the worse things to come, asked 


‘What figures will be shown the century hence ? 
What lands intact? We do but know that Power 
. From piety divorced, though seen immense, 
Shall sink on envy of the humblest flower.’ 


And piety, too, is of the Latins, not the Greeks. 

There is a passage in Dr. Mackail’s Introduction, which, with the 
omission twice of the word ‘ Roman,’ might be written of our post- 
war experience as properly as of the principate of Augustus : 


‘“ The Empire at peace ” was the motto of the new government. 
It set itself slowly and steadily to restore order, to liquidate debt, to 
fix and guard the frontiers, to revive agriculture, to organise 
administration, to reinstate religion and purify morals. The 
[Roman] world had been racked and was bleeding to death; the 
[Roman] virtue had nearly perished; there was a great material 
and moral bankruptcy. The task was to save all that was possible 
out of the general wreckage. Yet hope was not lost. A new genera- 
tion was growing up. Spirit, energy, and genius survived. Men’s 
minds were ready to turn from the past as from a horrible night- 
mare, to apply their whole energies to reconstruction.’ 


‘The times were ripe, and Virgil appeared,’ and it is to the Virgil 
of this advent, to the constructor, the reformer, the character- 
builder, the agriculturist, the peacemaker, the patriot, that English 
readers should turn back to-day for guidance through our present 
discontents, as Dante turned to him in the thirteenth century for 
mastery, for comfort and for light. I am told, but I am not compe- 
tent to check the statement, that Varro’s treatise on the countryside, 
which was contemporary with Virgil’s Georgics, would prove of real 
use to British farmers to-day. If so, it affords fresh evidence to the 
likeness between those times and these, and should increase our 
confidence in the response of Virgil to current needs. It were ill 
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done to reject any help, however far-fetched and unfamiliar, and, 
more than Varro and the Georgics, ‘in the Aeneid,’ Dr. Mackail 
assures us, ‘ these lines of thought and feeling converge towards a 
higher synthesis.’ Let us win the synthetic gain. Virgil conceived 
his epic on large lines. Its pragmatic value is not confined to Dr, 
Addison’s department at the Board of Agriculture or to Mr. Graham’s 
at the Board of Trade ; it might be applied with advantage to the 
schemes of a Minister for Unemployment, to the programme of the 
Imperial Conference, and even to that of the India Round Table, 
For his work, in Dr. Mackail’s words again, was intended as 


‘a national poem in the full sense; embodying the pageant of 
Roman history, the portraiture of Roman virtue, the mission and 
supremacy of Rome, establishing and vindicating the vital inter- 
connexion of Rome with Italy,’— 

as it were, of Great Britain with the Empire.— 

‘It must exalt the new régime, and give shape and colour to its 
ideals of peace and justice, development and reconstruction, ordered 
liberty, beneficent rule ; and draw the lineaments of an ideal ruler, 
pater patrie, who should hold sovereignty as the chief servant of the 
commonwealth ; gravely conscious of his mission, rising towards its 
high demands, subordinating to it all thoughts of ease or luxury, all 
allurements of pleasure or temptations of the senses.’ 


Of the yet higher sphere into which the Aeneid rose, ‘ opening 
windows into the invisible world and kindling a pilot light for the 
future,’ this is not the place to speak, though this, too, is a part of 
the present need not distantly related to our imperial and industrial 
problems. The final pax Romana was of the soul as well as of the 
body politic, and Dr. Mackail, recalling the twentieth century to 
the main storehouse of its treasures, helps to make it 


‘ possible for us to appreciate Virgil more, though he was for them 
the “divine poet,” than he was appreciated by those who... 
spoke Latin at Rome,’ 

or even by those who, at a later date, spoke Tuscan in Dante’s Italy 
or English in Milton’s England. More than two thousand years 
ago, Julius Cesar undertook his Gallic War, as a counterpoise, in 
Dr. Mackail’s words, to ‘ the fatal lure of the East.’ From Gaul he 
crossed over to this country, and it is not fanciful to say that the 
present edition of Virgil’s Aenerd marks another stage in the Roman 
conquest of Britain. We surrender willingly to the conqueror. 

LauRIE Maenuvs. 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Lirerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CoRNHILL Macazine offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


DovusLe Acrostic No. 90. 


‘Ay me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never...’ 

a» pied and violets blue 

And lady-smocks all silver-white.’ 


2° , Two lips, indifferent red ; , Two grey eyes, 
with lids to them ; , One neck, one chin, and so forth.’ 


. ‘Methinks, you are my glass, and not my brother: 
I see by you I am a sweet-faced youth.’ 


; ‘O true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiss I die.’ 


. ‘This was the most cut of all.” 


. ‘Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so 
As benefits forgot.’ 


The seven quotations are taken from seven of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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RuLgs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page viii of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue ; and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 90 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CoRNHILL MaGazineE, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than February 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 89. 


1H er 
2. A dor 
= Fl Sg ai 
4.P itifu 
5. Year 


Prorm: Tennyson, In Memoriam, evi. 
LicHts : 
1. Milton, Jl Penseroso. 
2. Lovelace, 7'o Lucasta, going to the Wars. 
3. Shakespeare, Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 
4. Hood, The Bridge of Sighs. 
5. Campbell, Ye Mariners of England, 


Acrostic No. 88 (‘Solid Flesh’): The prizes, to be taken by the two solvers 
whose answers are opened first and found correct, are gained by Miss F. Coote, 
26 Marlborough Buildings, Bath, and Mrs. Walker Tyacke, Tenderah, Helston, 
Cornwall. These two winners will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr, 


Murray’s catalogue. 
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